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Profits in Poultry 
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Sweet Corn for Home Garden 


Prof A. E. Wilkinson of Cornell recommends sweet corn for home garden--Crop easily grown—Golden Bantam a 
popular variety—Early maturing types permit closer planting--Manure better than commercial 
fertilizer—Milky stage best for eating--Replanting advisable if smut appears 


HE best soil for sweet corn seems 
to be a loam, the sandy or 


gravelly type _ preferable. It is 
prepared as deeply as possible by conscien- 
tious and deep spading or plowing, followed 
by areful smoothing. The ordinary har- 
row found on the farm may do for the large 


farm garden, while in the smaller home gar- 
den it will be necessary to use the hand rake 
for this fining. 

Often in a garden in which crop rotation 
is practiced, the place where sod has been 
turned down will be a good place to plant 
the sweet corn. The early variety of grow- 
ing popularity for the home garden is a 
yellow sweet corn known as Golden Bantam, 
sometimes called by other similar names. 
Ears of this particular type have a tendency 
to be small in comparison with other types 
but the quality is such that it is highly 
desirable. Many times it has been found 
that the quality of the golden sweet corn 
when purchased from the store is of little 
value, and it is undoubtedly true that sweet 
eorn of the golden type loses its sweetness 
in a short time. Therefore, the home gar- 
den would offer the greatest opportunity of 
producing the highest quality. 


Popular Garden Varieties 


If this variety is the only one desired, the 
seed is planted at different times during the 
season, early in the spring, probably from 
May 1 to 15, or a little later, and then at in- 
tervals of 10 days or two weeks until mid- 
July. In this way a succession will be 
available, and the gardener will have sweet 
corn in profusion during the cropping sea- 
son. It would then seem necessary to grow 
only one variety. 

If this variety is not desired, others may 
be planted. Red Cob Cory has proved an 
early sort often found on the market. The 
Improved White Cob Cory is another kind, 
but it does not ripen quite as early. The 
Improved Crosby is a good early type, al- 
though not as early as those previously men- 


tioned, and Quincy Market is a type which is 
a little later than Crosby. Country Gentle- 
man is later still. Probably the last variety 
to ripen is one of the Evergreen types, pref- 
erably Stowell’s Evergreen. In many sec- 
tions the Champion is considered a good 
main season sort, and is grown with a great 
deal of enjoyment by the home gardener. 
Types vary in different sections, and it is 
well to look rather carefully to the source of 
seed of the different varieties. Many seeds- 
men have desirable sorts. A good standard 
sort which has many friends is the Black 
Mexican. It holds the reputation of being the 
sweetest corn in cultivation. Many object, 
however, to the color of the kernels. 


Seeding Distances Vary with Type 


The distance between hills varies accord- 
ing to the type of corn. The earlier the 
corn, the closer the planting. It is pos- 
sible to plant the early types from 12 to 18 
inches apart in the rows and from 24 to 36 
inches apart between rows where hills are 
used, The later types will need more space. 
The Evergreen varieties need the greatest 
space of all. It is not generally considered 
safe to plant them less than 24 inches in the 
row and 36 to 42 inches between rows. The 
space required can be ascertained by finding 
out to what size the corn grows. 

After the corn is planted, it is necessary 
to give careful attention to hoeing, and if 
six or eight seeds were used in each hill, it 
is necessary to thin so there are not more 
than four in each hill. Some farmers do 
not desire to hill the corn, but prefer to 
plant in drills. It is possible to do this, 
providing the plants are thinned so there is 
space enough between plants in the row. 
Six to 9 inches will be required by the early 
sorts and 12 to 18 inches by the later sorts 
where the drill system is used, basing the 
figures upon each individual plant in the 
row. 

In order to make the plants prosper, the 
soil is supplied with a sufficient quantity of 


manure, well rotted manure being prefer- 
able. On a piece of land 50 x 25 feet, a good 
load of manure can be utilized to advantage. 
If manure is not available, it is necessary 
to use a low grade fertilizer. A 2% nitro- 
gen, 6% phosphoric acid and 8% potash or 
one having relatively a 2-6-6 formula, with 50 
pounds on a space 50 x 25 feet, gives ample 
returns. It is quite advisable to use the 
stable manure in preference to the artificial 
manure. The corn should grow rapidly, and 
when the ears have been formed and begin 
to ripen, care is exercised to pick the corn 
when it is in the best stage for consumption. 
This is during the milk stage, the kernels 
being of good size, milky, soft, not glazed. 
The way to sever the corn from the stalk 
is by taking the ear in one hand. Holding 
the other hand on the stem, the ear is 
snapped off quickly from the stalk, the op- 
eration being done with the least injury to 
the plant. Often a grower is not familiar 
with the testing of the ear in order to ascer- 
tain its ripeness. It may be necessary to 
pull down the husks. After a little expe- 
rience, it is possible to tell whether corn is 
ready by pressing the husk slightly. A 
plump, full husk generally indicates correct 
condition of the kernels. When kernels have 
considerable “‘give’’ under pressure of the 
thumb, the ear is generally in prime condition. 
After the stalk has given its fruit, it 
should be cut and removed from the garden. 
If smut, which is a grayish growth on the 
stalk, appears, it is advisable to immedi- 
ately remove the stalks from the field and 
destroy by burning. In such a case there is 
often time to produce a crop of corn and 
follow it with a crop of otber vegetables. 


The Extra Blade—lIt is not the farmer who 
makes two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before that is the best farmer; but 
the one who grows the extra blade at the 
least expense, leaving the soil in a better 
state of fertility than when he undertook it. 

















Typifying New and Old Methods of Turning the Sod 








Where Potatoes Are a Commercial Crop 


Practical methods of practical growers in a great potato region---Varieties and fertilization---Details of planting--- 
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Close cultivation at first---Spraying very important---Machine digging the rule~--Grading is done in field and 
potatoes taken direct to station---Exchange a help---By K. M. Wyckoff, Monmouth County, New Jersey 


HE seed potatoes used in my vicinity 
are almost without exception brought 
in from other states. Very little 
home-grown seed is used. The Giant is the 
most extensively grown, commercially, it 
being the heaviest yielder of any variety. 
Yields of 100 barrels an acre or more are 
produced very frequently on good mar! bot- 
tom land. The most prominent of other 
varieties grown are Irish Cobbler, Green 
Mountain, Norcross, Enormous, World’s Fair 
and Aroostook Prize. 

The Giant is an oblong tuber averaging 
from 7 to 8 inches in length by 3 to 4 inches 
in breadth. On account of the amount of 
starch it contains, it is very poor for home 
use, and is generally sold for the hotel trade 
for a French fried potato, to the starch fac- 
tories for the making of starch, while many 
go to the mining regions of Pennsylvania. 

In growing the crop I plow in the spring 
as early as possible, preferably turning under 
a good legume, such as crimson clover, 
which has been seeded in the previous corn 
crop. Of course rye or wheat and also sod 
are turned under. I never let my plowed 
ground lie more than a day without being 
harrowed, using a double disk for this pur- 
pose, in this way keeping it free from lumps, 
beside conserving the moisture. 





Planting and Early Cultivation 


The planting follows as soon as the ground 
is prepared. ‘The seed is cut in pieces with 
an eye to a piece, making as much body as 
possible so that the sprout will have plenty 
of nourishment. I try to have the seed cut 
ahead about two or three days before plant- 
ing and sprinkie powdered sulphur over it as 
soon as cut. 

I use a planter which puts both the fer- 
tilizer and seed in the row together, the fer- 
tilizer being put below the seed with a layer 
of earth falling between fertilizer and seed. 
This keeps the fertilizer from coming in con- 
tact with the fresh cut seed. The seed tubers 


are planted in rows, from 2 to 3 inches deep. 
The rows are placed from 2% to 2% feet 
apart and the seed placed about 12 inches 
in the row. 

The fertilizer most commonly used consists 
of 4% nitrogen, 8% of phosphoric acid and 
10% of potash. Others use a 5-8-8 fertilizer 
and still others use a 4-6-10 fertilizer. This 
year, owing to the war, the potash in most 
cases is reduced to 3%. From one to two 
tons are applied to the acre. The Monmouth 
county farmers’ exchange are supplying a 
4-9-5 fertilizer. About a week after planting 
a cultivator is tun through the patch, going 
as close to the tubers as possible the first 
time Following this first cultivation, a 
board is fixed on a harrow or weeder, making 
a scraper of it, and the rows are leveled off. 

The next cultivation is given when the 
young sprouts show in the row. From then 
on the patch is cultivated every week or 10 
days, until the vines meet in the middle of 
the rows, completely covering the ground. A 
weeder is also employed until the plants are 
about 6 inches in hight. The riding culti- 
vator is mostly used, with three teeth on each 
side of the row, going a little further from 
the plants at each cultivation. Very little 
hand hoeing is done. Our worst insect pest is 
the Colorado beetle. It appears from a month 
on after planting. The most common treat- 
ment is paris green, put on dry with a four- 
row machine. Arsenate of lead is also used, 
but mostly in connection with bordeaux 
mixture. 


Fighting the Pests 


We are not troubled much with blight as 
our potatoes are usually dug before it makes 
its appearance. However, I spray my late 
varieties with bordeaux, which I make myself. 
[I use five pounds of lime, five pounds of cop- 
per sulphate with enough water to make 50 
gallons. I use from one to two pounds of 
paris green, or three to five pounds of ar- 
senate of lead tw 50 gallons of this mixture. 


In the making of bordeaux, two casks are 
set alongside the pump. -In one, I put 6v 
gallons of water and suspend in it 60 pounds 
of blue vitriol or bluestone, in a sack, so 
that it is entirely covered by the water. 
This will all dissolve in less than a day. In 
the other cask I slake 60 pounds of pure 
stone or lump lime, using water to make 60 
gallons. I pump about 10 gallons of water into 
my sprayer, put in five gallons of lime, add 
more water, put in five gallons of copper 
sulphate and fill up with water, also putting 
in the paris green or lead if the bugs are 
bad. From the pump to the field the agitator 
is working, so this mixes the solution thor- 
oughly. The potatoes are dug when the 
vines are dead with an elevator digger. The 
machine separates the vines alongside and 
the tubers on top of the row. 


Harvesting and Marketing 


The early varieties, such as the Cobbler, 
are sold as soon as dug. The Giant is usually 
carted to the railroad station at once, but 
sometimes this variety is put in cellars and 
held for sale later. The later varieties, such 
as Green Mountain, are usually held in cel- 
lars for a time. Grading is done in the field 
when picking. All rotten or decayed tubers, 
and small ones under about 2 inches long, 
are left. 

The greatest help in marketing is the Mon- 
mouth county farmers’ exchange. This is a 
co-operative association, the majority of the 
stock being held by farmers. During the time 
that this exchange has been doing business, 
about eight or nine years, the buying price 
has never been so low as to cause crop loss, 
even in the most productive years. Last 
year, 1914, when Monmouth county produced 
the greatest value of farm products of any 
county in the United States, the price of 
Giants averaged about $1.40 for the season. 
This exchange also sells fertilizer, . buying 
the raw materials and doing its own mixing, 
seed potatoes, spray materials and baskets. 








GROWS BARLEY AND ALFALFA 


FRANK RUHLEN, OHIO 


A few years ago I started to raise barley 
as a small grain crop in place of oats. The 
first seeding was made with alfalfa, but I 
found it inadvisable to lose the use of the 
ground in order to get the barley crop started, 
In former years when we raised oats in con- 
nection. with clover the latter crop was 
injured. I decided to try barley, thinking 
that the results could be no worse. During 
the first two years of the experiment we 
seeded beardless barley with alfalfa. The 
alfalfa grew well but the barley did not, and 
that which grew was of the bearded variety. 
Later, we tried some of the bearded barley. 
Both crops grew remarkably well and since 
then we have used the same variety, making 
improvements to get a better strain. 

Good yields of from 25 to 45 bushels an 
acre have been obtained. It does not grow 
as well as oats in wet seasons, but in dry 
weather matures so early that alfalfa or 
clover has a chance to make a good yield. 
Seedings are made as early in the spring as 
the ground can be prepared, and upon land 
that will produce 50 to 60 bushels of oats to 
the acre. The farmer who feeds live stock 
has a decided advantage with barley, as an 
acre producing 40 bushels contains 1460 
pounds of digestible foods, while an acre of 
oats producing 60 bushels contains only 1170 
pounds. 

The additional feeding value in barley is 
a point worth consideration. Barley is fed to 
live stock on the farm, either whole or 
ground, the poultry receiving theirs in the 
former condition. One of my cows that is 








being fed on test for advanced registry is 
given a grain ration composed of 12 parts 
barley, four of bran and one of oil meal. I 
usually feed more oil meal, but this animal 
will not eat it. I think when we raise and 
feed more barley there will be a marked 
improvement in live stock on eastern farms. 


GEESE VALUABLE FARM FLOCK 
SARA A, LITTLE 

Having studied goose characteristics closely 
in the last few years, I have profited by 
experience and learned by what I have suf- 
fered. Geese were kept on our farm in my 
childhood. My principal memory of them 
is their appearance at picking time with the 
stockings drawn over their heads. The “old 
gray goose,”’ whose mate was always white, 
was formerly much more in evidence on farms 
than her much improved successors are now. 

Geese begin to lay in early March, and 
usually lay on alternate days. The eggs 
must not get chilled. They should be turned 
each day The females readily adopt the 
nests prepared for them. A bunch of straw 
in a corner, with a rail to keep it in place, 
suits them well. It is wise to give the first 
eggs to hens for hatching, or the geese will 
often not lay again. The feeding of young 
goslings is peculiar. No food is given for 
the first 48 hours. When a goose does the 
hatching she usually remains on the nest 
with the goslings for that time. The brood 
may then be put in a pen on short, tender 
grass. A very little stale bread soaked in 
milk may well be given them and also a 
shallow dish of water containing stones or 
other obstacles, so they cannot wallow in {ft 








and get wet. Put a handful of chick grit 
in the water. A quiet mother hen in an 
ordinary chicken coop set in the pen com- 
pletes their needs. The pen should be moved 
as often as the grass gets soiled. The mother 
hen should be taken out and fed generously 
twice daily on good, sound grain, which the 
young ones must not share, at least for the 
first two weeks. 

The goslings must on no account get out. 
Even large goslings suffer great injury and 
often death if out in a hard rain before their 
backs are sufficiently protected with hard 
feathers. During wet weather they must be 
under cover, but not too warm. Grass may be 
cut to half-inch lengths and fed them when 
confined. They are, however, small eaters 
where size is considered. The food which 
would no more than satisfy a duck for a day 
would be ample for three or four geese, pro- 
viding they have access to fresh pasture. 
When goslings are first hatched their soft, 
big bodies are so heavy that their legs will 
hardly bear them, and unless brooded on 
a soft cushion of chaff or fine hay, they have 
trouble in standing. I use the top box from 
an old lumber wagon for a pen. When the 
goslings are a week old, they may be allowed 
more liberty, ‘but it is best to keep the hen 
cooped some days longer. 

Open Bridle—Blinders on horses are both 
a nuisance and almost inhuman. A horse de- 
pends on sound and sight in avoiding danger. 
Many a runaway is caused by a noise that if 
the horse could see he could be easily con- 
trolled. There are other reasons why use of 
blinders should be discontinued.—{L. R. 
Townsend. 


























































































Bean Culture on a Field Scale 


Beans grow in variety of soils---Fit Naturally in many crop systems---Early plowing advisable--Some good varieties to 
grow---Seeds planted in drills---Amount of seed varies with variety---Suggestions as to planting---Other 
features in handling the crop---By A. E. Wilkinson of New York state college 


HG) EANS, as well as other vegetables, 
5 require good soil. For early 
growth, a southern exposure is 
preferable. If only a poor northern exposure 
or a hilltop is available, soil improvement 
may be made by the addition of manure or 


fertilizer and by proper rotation of 





crops. 
Beans will grow on a variety of soils, al- 
though they are most profitable on soils in 
a good state of fertility. Gravelly loams, if 
accompanied by considerable amounts of fine 
t and humus, with an application of fer- 
will grow profitable crops. Moder- 

ately heavy clay loams may also be favorable 


for growth if well drained and well supplied 
with humus. Heavy clay and light sandy 
oils are less suitable. It is probable that a 
edium loam is the best. Land that will 


oduce both good corn and good wheat will 

oduce beans, though the beans will not 
thrive on as heavy a soil as wheat or on as 
light a soil as corn. 

The crop seems to fit naturally into or-- 
dinary farm rotation, following corn or po- 
tatoes to good advantage. In some Cases 


Lime and Manure 


Lime and manure return a big profit on their use. 
This is the testimony of every man who farms on this 
plan. Note the two pictures here taken from the field 
tests of the Pennsylvania station. Wheat is shown 
in the picture at the left (1) and hay at the right (2). 
In the rotation grass follows wheat. The plot at the 
right was not limed or manured; the middle plot was 
given an application of two tons of lime and the plot 
at the left six tons of yard manure and two tons lime. 
It is perfectly evident that both lime and manure pay 
a big profit when used, even on good land. 


planting the beans on freshly turned sod 
and has met with success. In rotation the 
bean crop exhausts the soil less than most 

ops, and it is always noticed that crops fol- 
lowing it are benefited. This is undoubtedly 
due to the addition of nitrogen gathered by 
the bacteria of the root nodules which are 
characteristic of the legumes. 

If the crop preceding beans has been 
heavily manured, or if a clover crop has been 
turned under, additions‘of this material may 
not give as good results as the use of arti- 
ficial fertilizers. -If such has not been the 

an application of eight to 10 tons of 
manure an acre, preferably well rotted, 
Would prove satisfactory. It is found where 
too much manure is used that overproduction 
of leaves and stems follows. 

Where artificial means are used a 1% 
nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid and 3% potash 
fertilizer, or one containing an additional 1% 


of potash will give desired results. Some- 
times 150 pounds acid phesphate will give 
splendid returns on land in good condition. 
Where the land is decidedly poor and nothing 
but artificial fertilizer is available, it may be 
advisable to use 350 to 500 pounds of a 2% 
nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid and N)% potash 
fertilizer. The fertilizer, if used in small 
amounts, is placed in a drill, while the ma- 
nure is broadcasted. 


Early Plowing Advisable 


Early plowing is essential. As the seed is 
not to be planted until late spring, plowing 
is often delayed by the average farmer til! 
the latter part of May, much to the disad- 
vantage of the crop. The land may best be 
plowed five or six weeks before time of plant- 
ing, followed by frequent harowings to bring 
it into the best possible condition. 

By deep plowing and thorough harrowing, 
a larger amount of moisture is held in the 
subsoil and made available for the use of the 
plants later in the season. More frequently 
than otherwise, the crop suffers for need of 

























moisture at some time during the season, 
and early plowing and thorough fitting are 
the best means of guarding against this con- 
tingency. 


Varieties Successfully Grown 


There exists a variation in bean seeds from 
the different seedsmen. Some have made a 
specialty of developing certain varieties. It 
is usually advisable to purchase from these 
seedsmen and so take advantage of their 
special study. New varieties may well be 
tried out in a limited way. 

For the green type of dwarf beans, the 
Stringless' Green-Podded Valentine, the 


Refugee and Bountiful have proved to be good. 
Desirable pole beans of the green type are 
the Kentucky Wonder, White Creaseback, 
and the Lazy Wife. Wardwell’s Kidney Wax, 
the Improved Black Wax, the Refugee Wax, 
the Saddleback Wax, and Golden Wax are 
good types of dwarf wax beans. For the pole 
beans of the wax type, the Kentucky Wonder 
Wax and the Golden Cluster are quite de- 
sirable. Other types may prove just as sat- 
isfactory in certain locations. Where shell 
beans are desired, the Red Kidney, the White 
Marrowfat, Horticultural, and Goddard Hor- 
ticultural are quite desirable. 

Where lima beans are grown, the climate 
must be taken into consideration. The ma- 
jority require a longer season than the other 
beans mentionea. Limas also prefer a more 
sandy soil, which must be well supplied with 
plant food and humus For canning pur- 
poses in western New York, the Henderson 
Bush seems to be most commonly grown, 
owing to its hardiness and earliness. Other 
good sorts of bush limas are Burpee’s Im- 
proved, Fordhook and Dreer’s Wonder. Of 
the pole types, the Carpenteria, King of the 
Garden and Leviathan are good. 

The time of planting varies somewhat with 
the locality, but more especially with the va 
riety. If the planting be delayed until the 
soil is thoroughly warmed and in condition 
to produce quick germination and rapid 
growth, an even start is secured and a larger 
number of pods or seeds are harvested at 
each picking. 


Machine Planting Commonly Practiced 


At present nearly all growers plant beans 
in drills. The distance between drills varies 
from 24 to 32 inches. Lima beans, however, 
are planted 3 to 4 feet apart. Where hand 
tools are used, even less than 24 inches can 
be maintained between rows. It is important 
that the rows are straight and that the young 
plants have suflicient room. Four to eight 
seeds a foot of row is enough. 

The amount of seed required to the acre 


varies slightly with the variety. Pea beans 
require from two to three pecks, kidney and 
other similar beans five to six pecks, and lima 
beans six pecks. With seed of strong ger- 
minating power and with the soil in prime 
condition, a smaller amount of seed is re- 
quired to secure a proper stand than in the 
case of poorer seed with less favorable con- 
ditions. Where it is advisable to plant the 
beans in hills, three to five seeds may be 
dropped every 12 to 15 inches in the row. 
When the young plants first appear above 
ground they are tender and break easily, so 
that care is required in working among them. 
{To Page 6.] 
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Truck Farming Successes 
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Irrigating at State Farm 
D. T, JERSEY 
Dr David F. Weeks, superintendent 


of the New Jersey siate hospital farm 
at Skillman, does 


HENDERSON, NEW 





not fear drouth as 
he orders rain 
whenever he 
wishes to. This is 
made possible by 
an overhead irri- 
gation system cov. 
ering 1% acres. 
Water is forced 
through long hor- 
D, T. HENDERSON izontal pipes 6 


ground 
garden 


feet above 
and about the dimension of a 
hose. These pipes are perforated and 
the water shoots out of them in tiny 
streams to a hight of 15 feet. On each 
line there is a lever which enables the 
cperator to revolve the pipe so the 
water may be directed straight up in- 
to the air, or the angle of the flow 
may be changed so the spray may be 
deposited on any desired row of vege- 
tables, 

The effect of this regular 
is aimost magical. Long before the 
vegetation on neighboring lands has 
developed to an appreciable extent the 
state village farm shows a healthy 
growth and it is possible to garner as 
many as three crops a year of some 
varieties of truck. 

Last year the celery 
rigation was practically double that 
not irrigated. Not only this, but the 
product was superior in every way to 
any that had previously been raised 
there. While lettuce was done on 
farms in the neighborhood in July it 
was available on the state village tract 
as late as November. Radishes were 
harvested all summer and late into 
fall. This holds good also of several 
other lines of gardening. Asparagus 
is noteworthy among the crops that 
have done remarkably well under the 
system. The extraordinary success at- 
tained at the state village was on red 
shale soil which has little moisture-re- 
taining properties and which quickly 
bakes and hardens in time of drouth. 


spraying 


crop under ir- 


Water for the system is furnished 
by one of the several great tanks 
which supply the institution. About 


S000 gallons are required for an hour's 
spraying when the pipes are all being 
used. Each pipe line is independent 
ot others and water may be sprayed 
from only one or all at the same time. 

There are valves which permit of 
the thorough draining of the pipes in 
cold weather so as to prevent freezing. 
Dr Weeks thinks the plan could be 
improved upon still further if the 
pipes were not suspended so far above 
the ground. This would minimize the 


percentage of evaporation and thus 
mean a saving in water. 
There is a lane about 25 feet wide 


bei.ween each line of pipes. The spray 
from one line overlaps that of the 
other and thus the entire surface of 
the ground’‘is covered. So successful 
has. the plan proved since it was 
placedtin operation three seasons ago 
that. it: will probably be still further 
extenged in the near future. 

In speaking about the plant, Dr 
Weeks said:, “The size of the pipe 
used will depend in a large measure 
ppon local conditions. Our mains are 
4 inches, supply pipe 2% inches and 
distribution pipes reduce from 1 inch 
to % inch, On some parts of the ir- 
rigated -patch we have been able to 
raise three crops of radishes, beans 
and cabbage; other parts twd crops of 
peas and celery. Some _ vegetables 
such as carrots and parsnips require 
the whole season, but they make a 
fine yield when compared with the 
vegetables growing in unirrigated 
parts of the truck patch. 

“The résults obtained have been 
better than we looked for. The first 
crops planted this year were peas, let- 
tuce, radishes and asparagus. During 
the last season, which was a very dry 
One, the irrigated part of our truck 
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patch yielded far in excess and betier 
crops than the other parts of the 
truck patch.” 





The Root Bed 


Cc. D, LYONS, BROWN COUNTY, 0 








I have carefully read the article in 
your April 10 issue, written by R. W. 
Parramore; have read it ty . in fact, 
and cannot see what the is driv- 
ing at. My farm is a clay loam, 
farmed in a four-year rotation—corn, 
small grain, clover and timothy two 
years, then corn again; and most of it 
has been so farmed for more than 100 
years. We break 6 to S inches deep 
using a three-horse sulky plow with 
rolling cutter, having thrown away the 
jointer 10 years ago, as careful obser- 
vation and experiment, always using 
check strips, proved conclusively to us 
that we were burying too much good 
soil in the bottom of the furrow, and 
that we always grew better crops on 
land plowed with rolling or skin cutter 
than with the jointer If we turned 
the furrow over flat, we might find 
some of the things Mr Parramore 
mentions, but the aim of a good plow- 
man. should be, to lap the furrow 
about two-thirds, and in some cases 
more, thus leaving broken soil in ideal 
condition for thorough mixing with 
disk and other harrows used before 
planting. 

I am nearly 60 years old, a farmer 
all my life, and in my time have done 
farmers’ institute work in 10 states, 
covering four of these pretty thor- 
oughly. In the past 30 years, I have 
found men with some real strange 
ideas concerning soils, one man claim. 
ing that it was unsafe to trust any 
kind of seed to newly broken land, as 
freshly plowed soil fermented, and for 
seven days was injurious to all seeds. 
This seems to be pretty nearly in line 
with Mr Parramore’s idea of fire-fang 
in the soil. I imagine that it would 
take more vegetable matter than most 
of us are apt to turn under, to either 
fire-fang or ferment enough to exert 
an injurious effect on seed 

IT find good farmers and farm teach. 
ers everywhere agree upon one thing 
—thorough preparation of the soil be- 


fore planting I want to add what I 
have said hundreds of times in insti- 
ture talks, “‘No preparation is thor- 
ough, unless it extends from the sur- 
tace to the very furrow bottom 





Bean Culture on a Field Scale 


[From Page 5.] 
The culture required by beans is simi- 
lar to that of other intertilled crops. 
Cultivation is made frequently enough 


to keep the weeds from starting and a 


crust from forming on the surface of 
the soil. It is best not to cultivate 
while the leaves are wet with dew or 


rain, as disease is carried by the tools 

from plant to plant and field to field. 
Where climbing beans are grown it 

is necessary to construct a trellis or to 


erect poles. The trellis may consist of 
4 or 5-foot chicken wire or a system 
of strings running from one wire to} 
another. The most common way is to 
set a single pole 5 to 9 feet high in 
the center of each hill. 

Beans are not harvested when the 
pods are moist, as this favors’ the } 
spread of anthranose on the _ pods. 
They are gathered when tender arid 
of proper size. If the small or French 
beans are desired for canning the 
pods are picked when about 3-16 of 
inch in diameter and 2 to 3 inches 
long. The tenderness can be ascer- 
tained by breaking the pods. Lima } 
beans are harvested when the seeds 
are large but before they becume too 
hard. 

The beans may be picked in any 
convenient receptacle, a basket hold- } 


ing a peek or half a bushel being very | 


One picking may be. fol- 
in a very short time. 


serviceable. 
lowed by another 


About two picking during the season 
with some beans is all that can be 
made satisfactorily. 





over $2 


on car lots 






American Agriculturist 


DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES 


Surplus Stock 


We have had a splendid trade, sold out of many 
varieties, can still furnish the following kinds 
at prices attached as long as stock lasts 
Fer Early Irish Cobblers, Dibbie’s “Mat nistee 
2.75, 10 barrels or oyer 
50 bushel lots or over 75c¢ per 


New Queens, barr 
$2.50 per barrel, 
sacks free. 


LAST CALL 


bushel, 


For Late—Gold Coins, Carmans 
makers, Raleighs, Rurals, barrel $2.25 
or over $2 per barrel, 50 bushel lots or over 60c per bushel. Sack 
Dibbie’s Musset, the best late Potat Barrel $3. 10 barrel 3 4 
50 per barrel, 50 bushel lots or over 70c per bushe s 
Barrel lots if ordered in sacks 25c less per package. Special pri 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog FREE. Address 


Ay 
10 barfels 


3 free 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. Box A: 





Headquarters for Farm Seeds, Alfalfa, Clover, Timothy Seed, Peas, Vetch, 


‘orn, Oats, Barley ; eu erything for the farm. 








A New Seeder—Between Rows 


Reduces Labor and Assures Better Results 

Than From Any Other Method or Machine 
For seeding and covering seed between rows of corn, ete. Sows 
clover, alfalfa, timothy, rye, wheat, oats, buckwheat, ete. 17 fiat 
teeth cover the seed to any depth desired and leave the field 
level. Wind does not interfere. Seeder mechanism and teeth 
same as used on our large machines for 11 years. Accurate and 
adjusts for various quantities. Shipped from branch near you. 


Eureka One Horse Mulcher and Seeder 








Chas. C. Gelder, Princess Anne, Md., 


acres of standing corn in 1913 by the Eureka One 
Horse Seeder was the best and most uniform 
I have ever had.” 


also forms dust mulch and kills weeds. It is an ideal cultivator 
for farm or garden. forks close to small plants. Any of the 
teeth can be removed. Light weight with greatest strength— 
all parts of steel or malleable iron, except handles. Easily 
operated. Low price. Send for free catalog. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Box 1238, Utica, N. Y. 


says :— 
My stand of Crimson Clover sown in over 60 




















Not only as protection against bugs and bli ight, 
every 3s 
yields of better quality. 
ten acres, first year. 


IRON AGE ‘Sprayers 


have double acting pumps 
mixing oe 
atraine 

us for =e" ‘Spray’’ 


Spraying Pays | 
| 


The New Greenwood Lime and Fertilizer Distributer 


but 
raying makes healthier plants and larger 


Machine pays for itself on 


anks, thorough automatic | 
solutions, win sure, Deeesed | brass nozzles and | 
‘or one or two horses. yor e eater gue _— | 

catalog and spraying "guide th free. t 
TOP FEEO—NO RUSTING— 


BATEMAN M’F°G COMPANY WO CLOGGING 


Accurate indicator for 100 to 3,500 ths 






















50 or 7 Box & “ 
100 {/ _ Um 4 al zo NY am0 || Skis ae towne 
k a be. Write for booklet A to GREENWOOD MPF@. CO.. Lawrence, Mass. 
HARDY POMEROY ENGLISH WALNUT 
TREES FOR MAY PLANTING 
Fully 90% of young bearing English walnut trees in East 
Attach t | and North are Hardy Pomeroy trees. No other trees are 
it C: ny obtainable elsewhere pr: opagated ir: such heavy bearing 
wante profitable trees for cold climates et free booklet and re- 
| duced prices now. DANIEL § POMERGY & SON, LOCKPORT, A. ¥. 
Plants—Strawberry & Vegetable | FRUIT PACKAGES 
Including fall-bearing strawberries and ali kinds | 
of vegetable plants, by the 1000 or dozen | Peach, Truck and Berry Baskets, Berry 
Collection of plants sent by parcel post that will Crates, Apple Boxes, Ladders, etc. 
fill-sour garden for $2. Send for pamphlet ' | c = pet 
C. BE. FIELD, SEWELL, N. J. Dept. b baltimore, Od. 
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Unusual Farm Prosperity 


Probably no year in the history~ of the 


country, has promised such universal pro- 
fits, to farmers. Every farmer, regardless of what 
he grows, must share in this prosperity~. 
It is therefore, your big year for buying a car—for gathering 
a lot of pleasure from all your: hard. work. 
For your purpose no other line of cars offers a selection of ; 
such genuine values as the Three Regals. They supply bo 
every known motor-need. Regal’s eight years of experience K 
in rugged, enduring construction is built into each of them. ; 
Compare them with any~ car—anywhere. 

A Light “Four” 106 inch wheel base $ 650 


A Standard “Four”......... 1085 
ae" Tepe Ee . 0 é'6 oes ee 


All models are 5 passenger capacity—fully equipped, including electric lights and 
starter—have crown fenders. demountable rims and one-man tops. 


Send for literature and name of nearest dealer. 










825 Piquette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Propagating the icistdes Walnut 

Several methods of budding and 
grafting commor ly used in the propa- 
gation of fruit trees have been prac- 
ticed on the black walnut, in slightly 

dified form, with good results. In 
R instances W* of the buds set 
have been reported successful, while 











ind lual e reported 60 to 75% of 
the grafts succeeding. Since walnut 
seedlings are little better relatively 
than I seedlings, and cannot be 
grow f< ommercial purposes, top- 
grafting of desirable heads is gener- 
ally emp ed. 

The most desirable size of wood for 
grafting stock is from 1 to 3 inches in 
diameter, Tt wood for scions is of 
nice size ; of an inch in diam- 
eter. The ns are cut from the trees 
two wee nth before the sap 
begir flow nd are carefully 
packed ir i ror moss and kept 
in t ised When the 
le ( to unfold it 
is Y The work 
may tf ng as the scion 
wood 1 resh and plump and 
the i! stock slips freely 
Prop sudding has assumed 
more i m recent years. AS 
wit tl wood of the bud 
n t be ‘ t it ist SO Tat as 
the bud ' are concerned 
The proce icted approximate- 
ly th 1 budding of fruit 
trees, 





Effective Sprays for Tomatoes 


The ¢ of spray solution for a 
tenth acre of tomatoes will vary with 
the size of the plants and with the 
spraying ¢ tus used, says H. R. 
Fulton of e North Carolina station 
He f h s elect bright, dry days 
for spraying and apply a thin, even 
coating, av ling excessive dripping. 
Get a fine, misty spray that will settle 


on both sides of the leaves. A good 
nozzle and strong pressure are neces- 
sary for this. A formuia for fungous 
diseases is 50 gallons of 4-4-50 mixture, 
made as follows: Bluestone, four 
pounds; lime, best grade of unslaked 
or stone lime, four pounds; water, 50 
gallons, 

In making 
crease al 


smaller quantity, de- 

amounts in the required 
proportior Dissolve the bluestone in 
25 Sallone of water. Slake the lime 
gradually to a thin, even paste, and 
add 25 gallons of water. Pour to- 
gether into a third vessel] these two 
dilute solutions of bluestone and of 
lime. Do not pour one into the other, 
as the resulting mixture will not be 
of the very best quality, Use the 
preparation within a few hours after 
mixing. The solutions of bluestone 
and of lime may be kept separately 
fer weeks, but must be protected 
from evaporation and accurate quan- 
tities used for mixing. For control 
of leaf-eating insects, add arsenate of 
lead at the rate of four pounds of the 
paste or two pounds of the powder to 
50 gallons of the mixture. Mix either 
form with a little water before adding. 


Markets for Old Products and New 


Far-reaching changes may result 
from the temperance sentiment that 
is now sweeping over the whole world. 
Already prohibition in Russia and 
France has led to enormously  in- 
creased demand there for tea, coffee, 
dairy products and other temperance 
drinks. If England joins the dry col- 
umn, as now seems probable, the new 
demand will be still further increased. 
Should prohibition very generally pre- 
vail throughout the United States, 
these economic changes will be even 
more emphasized. The bearing of all 
this on the production and marketing 
of barley, hops and rye has already 
been touched upon in these columns. 

Unfermented grape juice may come 
into more general use in America than 
wine ever has; and equally so abroad. 
In this case the grape industry may 
gain rather than lose by the transfor- 
mation. Dairying may be greatly stim- 
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ulated by prohibition. The variety of 
appetizing, healthful and cheap drinks 
that can be made from milk is very 
great. This new market for dairy 
products cannot fail to be of consider- 
able benefit. Substitutes for coffee, 
made from various cereals, may con- 
sume as much bulk materials as now 
ge into liquors. 





Strawberry Plants Taken Up, root 
pruned and heeled in early, may be 
successfully transplanted even when 
berries are ripe. It is better, however 
to plant early, unless plants have been 
heeled in. It is hardly safe to plant 


after bloom appears, especially if the 
plants have been shipped any consid- 
erable distance The jand should 


plowed early and harrowed frequent 
ly until planting time.—[M. Craw 
ford, Summit County, O, 
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Liberal Tobacco Acreage Assured 


VW e sg ‘ } must elaj 
fore tobacco growers in the nort! 
and east are ready to set plants in 
the open (or for that matter unde: 
canvass), those engaged in the busi- 
ness are intensely terested in the 
matter of acreage and somewhat un- 
certain as to plans 

The fact of the matter is, the 
latest crop has not sold as weil as 
growers iast fall and early winter 
had reason to expect While in some 
cigar leaf sections 1015 crops. are 
well exhausted, in others, and really 


some of the most important, a gooa 
deal of tobacco is still awaiting con- 
version into cigars. This leaf is in 
the hands of growers or dealers, or 
beth; and all of this has its bearing 
on the 1915 acreage. Prices of the 
leaf are substantially lower on that 
portion of the crop which has re- 
mained unsold up to say early April. 
True enough, the consumption of 
tcbacco. increases steadily year by 
year with the increase in population, 
and with the favor shown the home 
product. But according to recent 
advices considerable quantities. of 
leaf now on hand have their bearing 
on immediate prices and reJect con- 
servatism in planning and handling 
the 1915 crop: although the business 
is so thoroughly established a gener- 
ous acreage is assured. 

Of course no one can foretell what 
will happen to the world with the 
tobacco crop and market during the 
next eight months. But so far as 
may now be judged, the labor and 
money put into the raising of tobacco 
upon aé restricted area this year 
ought to be fairly profitable to those 
who understand the business. 

Growers of cigar leaf in New York 
seem to have fared rather better 
than those in Pennsylvania and New 
England, as the New York crop was 
sold early last fall and at good prices. 
Down in Lancaster county, Pa, our re- 
ports show more tobacco than usual; 
conservative estimates of 15 to 25% of 
the latest crop still on hand. Recent 
sales there have been at. sharp reduc- 
tion from. those earlier in the season, 
and there is naturally more or less 
uncertainty. in Pa regarding. the 
forthcoming acreage. In Ohio Zim- 
mer Spanish and Dutch sold slowly 
the past season and growers report 
a considerable quantity still on hand. 
This is filler - tobacco. Prices in 
Ohio are also lower than early in the 
season. 

Broadleaf Has Moved Out Slowly 

In the Connecticut valley the sit- 
uation is somewhat umeven so far 
as tobacco grown in the open is con- 
cerned. There is a feeling among 
growers, which is accentuated by the 
statement of buyers and dealers, 
that dealers’ warehouses still hold 
considerable quantities of broadleaf 
tobacco. This argument has been 
used by the buyers in forcing down 
the price on broadleaf this spring. 

Finally comes the fact of shade- 
grown tobacco, which has loomed 


{To Page 11.] 

















Kodak Record. 


HE photograph of the young orchard—just as it 
starts the summer growth—then another photo- 
graph, say in October when the growth is ended and 
the wood is hardening, will make an interesting and 
valuable record. Such pictures become a real asset 
when used to show comparative growths of trees or 
crops that have had different treatments in fertilizers 
or in cultivation. 





And picture making is very simple by the Kodak 
method, and less expensive than you think. Ask your 
dealer or write us for our new booklet, “*‘ The Kodak on 
the Farm.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 447 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















BIG BARGAINS IN SURPLUS sTOCce 


splendid 
we Ter tl t ‘ ‘ I prices All these 
re re iN re eed | i tw t it We will 
prepay freight and ship the e day we re ve ler This is the best 
pportunity w t ffered t grower friend 
Per Hundred ———, 
XXX x 
Montmorency Cherry $14.00 $10.00 $7.00 
German Prune cove | Saeue 8.00 6.00 
Apple Trees sveapeusesss 7.00 5.00 3.00 
Peach Trees ; 7.00 5.00 3. 00 
Write for Spe Prices « stock not ted above 
Send ir r today ‘ will ship t orrow & 4 prepay the freight 
We advise « tomers to sen< extra orders This is an exceptional op- 
portunity to buy the same Kelly trees wi h have ven you sat tion for 
years. These prices subject to r at any moment. Better wr ‘ite today. 


KELLY BEOS. WHOLESALE NU RSE Rik s, $47 Main St., Dansville, N. W. 
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” eeok nna to Bits 
With Farm Powder 


After you have fu//ed a stump, what will you do with it ? 

It takes up more room than it did before and it’s too big to 
handle. S/astit out, and it is split into kindling wood. The 
cost is little. ‘‘Most stump pulling machines,"’ says U. S. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 150, ‘‘are too expensive and unwieldly.’’ Use 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


and save money, time and labor. Atlas Farm Powder is made 
Punch a hole under the stump, . cially for farm use, and is sold 
load, fire and the job is done! dealersnear you. Itisea ca 
The roots are shattered and come easy to handle, andis the cheapest 
out free of earth, while the soil farmhand for -—¥ stumpsand 
is loosened and mellowed for boulders, di itches and 
yards around—ideal for crops. many other inds of work. 


Send Coupon for ‘“‘Better Farming’” Book—FREE 


Our big manny ted book = Detter Farming,” tells how you can grow 
dieses crops by b how you can bri — —- -¥ 
into bearing two years codon, and make more mone 
Atlas Farm Powder. Sent free for the Coupon. Get it now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY a: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Gales Offices: Birmingham , Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans , New York, Philadelphia, St, Louls 








Powder Co., Wilmington, AA | 
Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” Name 
I may use Atlas Farm ler for 
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Feed for the Corn Crop 


Winning Out with Corn 
JOHN BEGG, PUTNAM COUNTY, O 
Mr Begg, the author of this 


article, is 


one of our best corn authorities. He is 
known all over his rative state, not 
only as an extremely successful farmer 


but as one of the most popular and most 


sought after farmers’ institute lectur- 
ers. He has brought encouragement to 
thousands of people His writings and 
talks are inseparably connected with 
American agriculture. He is a real 
farmer and a real man.—(The Editor 

§’ Corn needs heat and moisture to 
bring good yields. These two factors 
are centered in the soil. Hence, the 


soil must be put in the best possible 
condition to hold both. While the soil 
can only invite, not bring, the heat, its 
aid in putting the soil in condition is 
not to be overlooked. Water comes 
naturally and may be stored up read- 
ily in the soil for future needs 

The fir#t step in making 
ready to hold moisture, and 
mitting also the circulation of air, is 
made by underdrainage. In propor- 
tion as free water is taken out of the 
soil, soil moisture is increased and the 
air permitted to enter, and thus start 
the chemical changes in the plant 
food in the soil, which these elements 
of nutrition must undergo before they 
attain proper condition for plant use. 
This is not only true in regard to 
moisture and air, but is likewise true 
with regard to heat in the soil. A soil 
that is water-logged, cannot and will 
not warm up as soon or retain its heat 
as well as a soil well drained. This is 
so obvious that it needs no argument. 

Another way of increasing both 
moisture and heat in the soil is 
through a good supply of organic mat- 
ter. This not only increases the mois- 
ture-holding capacity of the soil, but 
the soil, being porous, admits air also. 
Not only that, but wherever there is a 
good supply of organic matter in the 
soil, more or less heat is generated, 
and in decay the soil kept much 
warmer than where vegetable matter 
is lacking. If farmers realized this 
fact, greater value would be placed 
upon the manure made on the farm. 

I can give an example of the effects 
of these two operations, underdrainage 
and manuring, that I obtained on a 
piece of clay soil on my own farm. 
The effects were noted in the increase 
of corn. The soil was not only com- 
pact but wet, and did not respond to 
cultivation as it should. So I under- 
drained to eliminate the bulk water 
and to Jet air into the soil. This par- 
ticular soil would always run together 
when wet, and got hard in dry 
weather. 

Several months after underdraining, 
and before plowing, we applied about 
10 to 12 tons to the acre of good barn- 
yard manure. This manure was ap- 
plied in the fall, the land being plowed 
in the spring. The land was plowed 
about 8 inches deep, which was as 
deep as that particular soil would al- 
low. It was then well cultivated, both 
before and after planting. The results 
showed a 50% increase in yield over 
any yield of corn that had ever been 
taken from that particular field be- 
fore. And what was more noticeable 
and encouraging was that the treated 
clay portion of that field yielded as 
many bushels an acre as the black soil 
that was naturally much richer and 
more productive. Not only that, but 
the product of the clay was of firmer 
and better quality than that grown on 
the soil that was naturally richer in 
plant food. I see now the way of mak- 
ing our clay and upland soils just as 
productive as the black lands, It is 
by draining and adding manure. These 


soll 


the 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 


“Try-a-bag” of fertilizer. Our 
brands are soluble and active, and 
not only increase yield, but improve 
quality and hasten maturity. Agents 
wanted. Address American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit or Baltimore.—[Adver- 
tisement. 
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improvements were permanent and 
the good effects of these two processes 
upon the soil are still apparent in the 
increased yields of all kinds of grain 
grown on that land since it was so 
treated. 

Another most essential factor in 
producing good corn, is good, well 
manured seed So much importance 
is attached to good seed that most 


corn score cards give 25 points to ma- 


turity. In fact, this is of far more im- 
portance than most other qualities. 
Corn that will mature well in any 
given climate is far better than that 


which is only partially matured. Seed 


corn should be well dried out before 
winter, so that *# ft fee from 
excessive moisture berore cold 
weather sets in Much seed corn 
is reduced in vitality, and its germi- 
nating qualities damaged by being 


subjected to severe freezing before 
thoroughly dried out. The result is a 
poor stand in the spring. 

Corn producers should abkways re- 
member one fact: A maximum yield 
cannot be obtained from a poor stand. 
Well matured and carefully’ dried 


greatest factor in securing 
a good stand. Many farmers test their 
corn each year before planting, 
and in that way obviate any likelihood 
of getting a poor stand. The great ma- 
jority, however, do not test their seed. 
While testing is really the only way of 
making sure of the good germinating 
qualities and cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, yet the danger from bad 
seed, where corn is not tested, may be 
reduced to the minimum by careful 
selection and curing during the early 
fall 

The last important factor in raising 
corn is cultivation. As lands are longer 
cultivated, the original organic matter 
becomes used up by cropping. Hence 
better cultivation is necessary. I 
lieve in thorough culture, 
before and after planting The old 
saying, culture is manure, cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the minds 


seed is the 


seed 


be- 


both 


soil 


of the modern corn grower. The seed 
bed for corn should be put in as fine 


tilth before planting as for any other 
cultivated crop Where this done 
the foundation for a good yield is laid. 
Culture should be nearly continuous 
during the early summer Properly 
given the moisture is retained, and 
this often saves a crop. I have fre- 
quently noticed a difference sufficient 
to be easily discernible in corn that was 
cultivated on Saturday as compared 
with corn right by the side of it that 
had to wait until Monday for its cul- 
tivation. This, of course, was not due 
to the particular time, but to the time 
which elapsed between the two dates. 

3y following such a course, I have 
remedied any defects of the common 
practice in the production of corn. The 
points referred to are not only essen- 
tial factors in producing large yields 
of corn,~but they are within reach of 
all who are willing to go after them. 
Where these conditions are secured 
the corn grower is usually rewarded 
with a remunerative yield. 
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Steps in Corn Culture 

B, F, TUCKER, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 

I follow a five-year rotation with 
corn following timothy. The timothy 
sod is covered with about €00 feet of 
manure to the acre. As soon the 
ground dry enough in the spring, 
we plow this sod about 7 inches deep, 
not turning up any subsoil, or very lit- 
tle. If the ground freezes after plow- 
ing, all the better, as this destroys cut. 
worms. Just before starting the disk, 
we apply about 30 bushels of caustic 
lime an acre. Believing that corn gets 
its best cultivation before it is planted, 
we follow the disk with the spring- 
tooth as often as possible, but never 
less than twice. 

The seed having been selected in the 
fall while gathering the crop, and 
tested by the ear method, igs planted 
just as soon as the ground becomes 
warm, using the check row planter, 
dropping about three grains te a hill. 


as 


is 





Just before the sprouts break through, 
the field is gone over with the smooth- 
ing harrow, the horses walking be- 
tween the rows, as indicated by the 
wheels of the planter. This clears the 
field of all weeds, and breaks any crust 
there may be on the ground. 

As soon as the rows may be plainly 
followed, we start cultivation, about 3 
inches deep the first time, each culti- 
vation being more shallow than the 
preceding one, until the last one is 
only an inch or so. We usually fol- 
low the cultivator the second time and 
thin .-out to two to the hill, 
also taking out any weeds that 


Stalks 


mercial fertilizers, but if our soil is 
thin, we apply from 30U to 500 pounds 
of good fertilizer, using the grain drill 
to put in on, never applying with the 
planter as it is apt to interfere with 
the germination of the seed. 
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Farm Library 


PIM 


Books for Every Farmer 
CASTRATION OF DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 
—By Dr F. S. Senoenleber and Dr 
R. R. Dykstra, professors in the 
Kansas state agricultural college. 
Profusely illustrated. 200 pages. 5x 
7 inches. Cloth, Orange Judd com- 
pany. Price, net 3 
The 
avoidable 
both male 


a), 
economic loss due to 
errors in -the castration of 
and female domesticated 
amimals is great. The authors in this 
book have explained in simple non- 
technical langauge the anatomy of the 
sexual organs, anfsSeptic ‘precautions 
previous to and during the operation, 
methods of control, after care, ete. 
The book is intended primariiy for 
the stock raiser, but it is so comiplete 
and thorough that the student af agri- 
culture, the veterinarian surgeon, or 
the graduate veterinarian; will Dad it 
of great assistance. 
book for every farmer's tibrary. 
POULTRY DISEASES AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT—By E. J. Wortley. illustrated. 
5x7 inches. 145 pages, Cloth. Or- 


annual 


ange Judd company. Price, net 75 
cents, 
A concise handbook far poultry 


readers to assist them in derermting 
the various £ teases and in taking the 
precautionary steps invpurfunt in pre- 
venting the introduction and spread of 
contagion. The subject of health and 
disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, objects of med- 
icinal treatment, are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to 
which poultry are heir are fully de- 
scribed and explained. This book will 
enable every poultryman to under- 
stand more thoroughly the causes of 
ailments to which domestic fowls are 
liable. 

FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED—By Prof 
D. H. Otis, university of Wisconsin. 
10x15 inches. Substantially bound 
in cloth. Orange Judd company. 
Price, net $1.50. 

In this book we have a very simpli- 
fied system of keeping farm accounts. 
No posting required and yet every- 
thing is provided for determining the 
cost of production and a record of all 
farm operations. The book is designed 
especially to furnish farmers and stu- 
dents of farm problems a system of 
keeping farm records which will give 
fhe information desired with the min- 
imum of labor. The book is arranged to 
have the receipts and expenditures for 
each month on the opposite pages 
with a line for monthly totals at the 
bottom of the page. When the records 
of any month are recorded the page is 
turned and a record for the past 
month is covered. This process is re- 
peated for each month. By turning to 
the general pages at the close of the 
year the totals for all 12 months are in 
plain view and can be totaled with 
out transferring or posting a single 
item. This is possible because of the 
clever method of cutting and arrang- 
ing the pages. The feature that sim- 
plifies this method of keeping farm ac. 
counts is what is known as the indi- 
cator. This is so simple that anyone 
can use the system. Provision in this 
book is made also for farm inventory, 
for feed, labor and implement records. 
This book representing a system is 
simply practical, and we believe will 
answer in every way the needs of 
farmers in keeping their accounts. The 
idea is new, and we believe will fur- 
nish just exactly what farmers have 
been looking for. 








may | 
have been missed by the cultivator. A | 
good rich soil is not treated with com- | 
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| Bigger Crops } 


are certain if you adopt the most 
up-to-date method of seed grain 
treatment in the world—use 


FORMGLDEHIDE 
"Ghe Farmers Friend 


This powerful disinfectant posi- 
tively destroys all seed grain smuts 
and growths, and prevents flax wilt, 
also scab and black-leg on potatoes. 
Rids stables, kennels, chicken houses 
of disease germs and flies. Endorsed 
by the U.S. Dep't Agriculture. 
The best Formaldehyde the 
Perth Amboy Label—35 cents in 
pound bottles at your dealer, with 
complete directions. Farmers’ Hand 


Book sent FREE on request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William Street, New York 6 







































grain—rob you of part of the profits from 
your seed, fertilizer and labor. By simply 
pouring Corbin (a non-poisonous com- 


stinking smut. 
quarts of CORBIN are used in Germany and France every 


it we will scad a quart can upon receipt of $1. 








Don’t let birds and mice eat your 


ound) over the seed you make them free 
om the attack of birds and mice—prevent 
Two and a half milllioa 


at. The Royal Anbalt Experiment Station reports: 
“Crowe are a great torment bere. The fields were notice. 


ably avoided by these birds. The germination did neti | 
suffer. 

wheat.” 
barley. buckwheat, oats, peas, millet seed. It only com 
abeut 10c an acre to protect your corn. 4 


We have never bad euch success with summer§ | 
CORBIN will protect your wheat, corn, rye, 4 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


To introduce COR BIN to farmers who have never used 
If Corbia 
falls to do what we claim, return 
the can and your money will 
be refunded. 


Albert T. Otte 
& Sons 


1874 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
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LIME 





a 
STONE 


Increase your prof- 


its from your land 
with lime from one of the oldest 
and the largest quarries in Central 
New York. All moisture re- 
moved by special machinery—a 
big saving to you. 


ROCK-CUT LIMESTONE 


is extra high e and ground just 
right to sow finely through a [grain 
drill or lime sower—and not “bridge 
over.’ $1.50, bulk; bag, $2.50. 





Write for freight rates. 


ROCK-CUT STONE CO. 
Sth Floor Union Bidg. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 






































Riding Cultivators 
have that accuracy and ease 
of control that fits every — 








fustable for all kinds of 
Lever controlling width of <ul- 
tivation does not change ang®_of 
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selecting healthy vines in the field, or 
Combating ne Cab Maggot at least by removing those that show 
1e Geneva (Ne Y ) station StateS 4 wilting of the vines from the others 











cube BAKER 











THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 


In the fall of 1878 we needed a 
~ wagon to haul our wheat. Mr. Smi 
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ee cus sen ae ee ee pany Tae oye wy 
ig og crs a ut te Isi “ “has Son miles owar, end bought e Stude- 

the plants, carbolic acid emulsion has . er wagon from A. V. Peters, the 
generally been regarded as the most Rotation Stops Corn Root Worm Studebaker agent there. 






I well remember his getting home 


Swrwentcha Her “Baby” is now 35 
My eldest child, born in June, was 
three months old. years old—born year 


efficient. Tests with the emulsion at While the corn root worm annually 
ecommended strengths have demon- M™akes serious inroads on the corn 
sted that it will prevent the hatch- Crop in every one of the central states, 
¢ of the eggs and is fatal to the it is one of the easiest species of in- 
sects to control, according to J. Troop, 











sunger stages of the larve. It may, de - : The old Studebaker is still our 
owever, cause injury to young seed- chief in entomology at Purdue univer- —— wagon. It is in good con- Studebakerwas bought 


sity. The only remedy needed, he says, 
is the application of good, up-to-date 
farming methods. 

During late July and through Au- 
gust this insect may be seen in the 





gs and is not a safe remedy for the 
tment of plants recently set in 





aaa = — RS. SMITH of Natron, Oregon, 
well remembers the day her hus- 
band drove home the Studebaker, for 










cing of tar pads, or hexa- 

















ri al tar-paper collars, to prevent the . : " j 
adult of the cabbage maggot from {°rm of a beetle feeding upon the silk her little one was three months old. 
: placing eggs about the stems of the a pollen of — “emg “pe ee ee And during all the years he was passing through babyhood, boyhood 
ee oe . eat alt = lelr eggs on e base O 2s < s = ° ° 
plants has proved succes atel, sithough Schode Ginci-daiicdens a een nn ana aan and on to full-grown man’s estate, that faithful wagon was at work 
his method of protecting cabbage has : wsliee . . ° . . ; . 
ae % senerally adopted by truck thé Winter in the egg state. These eggs making money for the family and cutting down the cost of the investment. 
5 ) vet i = * elailly aUugpred¢ 7 - 
= ~ es 57) at hatch in late spring and early sum- ° . . 
owers la pads wi protect early 1 ; 
: ee ia a caata ay cost of mer, and the worms hatching from Built with a reputation for durability 
‘bout $1.40 for 1000 plants Truck them immediately begin to eat on the Such durability would not seem sur- putting wheels, gear and body together. 
grows es who are subject to losses by CO™ root. Often the corn plants prising to you if you knew the methods, A wagon must hang right and ride right. 
the cabbage maggot might well test @Windle and die on account of this the material and the men on which the It must be built to stand rough work, to 
tne ‘as enue e xperim< ntally 4 oe a basis Te#sen alone. reputation of Studebaker wagons is based. _ carry all sorts of loads and to travel over 
east ‘tintin detain operations against ‘As the larve do not feed upon any- Studebaker wagons owe their long life all kinds of roads. ei 
a ‘ = atten to the manner in which they are built, and Studebaker has been building farm 





thing but the corn roots, it is evident 
that if a regular rotation of crops is 
practiced so that corn is grown on the 
same soil only once or twice in three 






the materials built into them. Air dried, wagons for sixty-three years, and they 
selected lumber alone is used. Steel and know how. Skilled workmen, a model 
iron are tested for ability to stand strain plant that covers over 100 acres, and ex- 
and stress. Even the paint and varnish traordinary purchasing facilities all help to 












Troublesome Potato Disease 

















PROF M, F. BARRUS, NEW YORK or four years, there will be no chance 
Ne ll of y last year’s crop of for the insects to increase.” This is used on a Studebaker wagon undergoes make the Studebaker Wagon the best. 
stator e trouble th brown ends. os Pe s 
yore on & Geren be cn —— the way Prof Troop summarizes the a chemical analysis. ad Studebaker also manufactures Dagens 
Sinar tes se crop is free from dis- Situation. “The trouble invariably And there is a great deal more in man- and Harness of the same high standar 


ufacturing wagons than the mere fact of of excellence. 





kets and big buyers do comes from farming corn after corn. 


















to purcnase them This dis- : . P 
oer at ‘sa abana: camadd te eae A rotation of crops is the only thing 
S pe ‘ After — boiling, t ne Steer to that will remedy or prevent the depre- STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 
streaks turn black. Can you tell me dations of this insect.” NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLA KANSA VER 
the trouble and also some way of pre- MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SRN FRANCISCO” “PORTLAND. "ORE. 
ve g£ t this coming year ?—{ John dv. 2039 
Rainey Rensselaer County, N. Y¥ Currant Borers can best be con- 


4 os * 
| There are a number of diseaces of trolled by cutting out ine, intested | TMM ap Te Cel OPN Cea lifetim 
; rar Lele anit . baouban of yen and boreal lia The best u e a ers ast a I € 1 e 


the potato which cause ¢ 





























bi the end The wilt diseases are most time to get the top borers is as soon 
common, 2nd probably the trouble de- 4s wilting shows. Generally, one need 
A ecribed ve is caused by one of hardly expect serious injury in planta. 
these ] s possible the disease is tions properly pruned and cultivated. 








ene called net necrosis, in which not , en _PLAI N Vi | ee 
only the end of the tuber has brown Left a Will—C. M. S., New York: SEED PLANTER 

etreaks, but the flesh throughout the A Man died leaving a will by which 
entire tuber becomes affected, the he gave his wife the use of all his Has no Brusb or Metal Cut-off. WNever-failing Gravita- 
2 . Raney ° die property during her life, and with the tion selects the seed. It execle in accuracy for Corn, 
streaks often becoming ve ry numer- arevision thet ian Bane aan aot weal Peas, Beans, Peanuts, etc. Most remarkable seed planter 


ous. The potato itself seems to be firm . ---practical---useful---simple---yet most surprising. Write 
of 


, ; the principal needed for her sup- for full description. 

on the outside and the disease is not port. After her death, the persona > 

readily detecte ad unless the tuber is cut property is to be divided — THE COLE PLANTER bas been the stan- 

open. This disease is nonparasitic and eamong the children. The real estate tn ab aot soe lee 

its exact cause has not been deter- Consists of 102 acres of land as stated the COLE Plain View Seed 
in the will and is valued at $1200, and _ Planter---the most won- 

of the One of the children is allowed to pur- BA derful improvement 

chase the same by paying $50 per im seed planters since 

acre and paying same to the children Ss bases, 

of the stem end of jn equal shares. What should the Wake today! 


the potato follows the early infesta- child who is authorized to purchase HE COLE MFG. CO. 














Big Porcelain—Big Shell— 
Big Bushings—Big Elec- 
trodes—-3 Points—3 times 
the power—3-cornered box. 
Ask your dealer for Red Head ‘ 
Big Boy or buy direct. $1.00. : 
Emil Grossman Mfg, Co., Inc. 
7 20 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S. A, 


mined. 

There is also another disease 
potato known as stem-end browning, 
In wn deca) 




















tion The presence of these diseaseS do? He need not do anything durin 
; : , an} ins ! tad operator 
makes the tubers unfit for planting as_ the life of his mother. She is en- Box s, Charlotte, N. C. i Makers f* Everiasingy Good" Motor Nesassitiog 
they cause a wilting of the vines an@_ titled to the income and may use all 
a rec n the vield. All tubers Of the principal. As the price he 
mhich show cuch browning should be 2. >* compelled to pay under the 


ae ' anche tcinesica: ; N terms of the will is about fiye times oe 
ee ee eee. eee the value of the property, presumably, /} snier 
Jarme! Id attempt to eliminate he will not purchase but will share . ' 


the disease from his seed stock by with the other heirs. 

“Good paint has three 
kinds of Life: Life—elasticity, 
that makes it go farthest when i 
applied; Life—durability, that 
makes it wear longest; Life—bril- 
liancy, that keeps it beautiful. 


Lacas Paint 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 








has all three—because it’s made of right materials by 
right methods—the result of 66 years’ experience.” 


FREE Transparent Color Scheme Dem- 

onstrator, greatest convenience 
ever devised for selecting color combina- 
tions. Also latest bulletin, “How to Save 
Money on Paint” and Home Book of 
Painting Helps. All free onrequest. Write 


_ John Lacas &Co, tn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Vegetable Garden in a Country Village 
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Live Issues for Farm Folk 
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Jottings from the Farmers 

Dean Cook is right when he says, 
“the farmer should be a seller instead 
of a buyer.”’ Of course we buy more 
things than our grandfathers did, be- 
cause there are more things for sale. 
As the boy said to the school-teacher, 
“the ting we need the worst is the 
ting wot we ain't Fortunately 
for our inheritance, our grandfathers 
were not besieged day and night by 
an army of agents with everything for 
sale from rolier skates to automobiles, 
Certainly we ought to more of 
our own feed and do everything we 
can to lower the cost of producing 
milk. But we believe farmers can do 
something to make the price of milk 
higher. There is not a community of 
farmers anywhere who cannot build 
and equip a cheese factory or cream- 
ery of their own, if they will only go 
about it in a careful, conservative 
way. As soon as each community is 
provided with such conveniences, sup- 
pose all the dairymen refuse to accept 
Borden’s prices just as we did here 
this spring. How are they going to 
get milk enough, unless they pay more 
for it? “Oh!” you will say, “they will 
go to Canada for milk.”” Very well. Let 
them go. If Canada farmers are not 
all fools, and we believe they are not, 
they know their milk will net them 
more made into cheese, at present 
prices offered by dealers. A friend of 
mine, who keeps a small country store 
surrounded by dairy farmers, has sold 
creamery butter all winter at 35 to 40 
cents made in Ohio. Is it good econ- 
omy for every farmer to help flood 
New York city with milk all winter, 
and pay such prices for butter, when 
young pigs are worth $4 to $5 each, 
and scarce? Whenever farmers try to 
co-operate as they should there will 
be no surplus of milk in New York 
city for any great number of weeks. 
The principal cause of the low prices 
offered for milk is the stupidity and 
obstinacy of the farmers who are pro- 
ducing it.—[{A. L. Hemenway, New 
York. 


got.” 


raise 


Foot and mouth disease calls atten. 
tion to the value of good disinfection. 
Direct sunlight is excellent, but where 
additional disinfection is necessary, 
lime may be used. We all Know too 
little about the value of lime as an 
agent of health. But if lime and health 
are always closely associated, why not 
assist nature by the use of a re-agent 
such as lime and use it abundantly? 
I think our learned men who are qual- 
ified and properly equipped should 
give thought and thorough investiga- 
tion to the use of lime as an agent of 
health or as a disinfectant where such 
is needed.—[Dr Frank Baker, New 
York. 

T have been growing rape for sev- 
eral years. On an average 1% acres 
will furnish sufficient forage for 15 to 
25 100-pound hogs. During a large 
portion of the summer two pastures 
should be provided so as to secure a 
change, thus giving the rape time to 
grow after being eaten down. The 
season determines the number of hogs 
that may be fed. If the soil and 
weather are dry, then of course the 
growth is less abundant. On an aver- 
age one season with another, I find 
that 1% acres will readily take care of 
20 hogs of the weight I have men- 
tioned. I find rape excellent for sheep. 
I do not like it very well for cattle, as 
in wet weather they are inclined to 
bloat on it, vet dairy cows not only 
relish the rape but do excellently 
when pastured on it. My steers also 
use it to good advantage. Neverthe- 
less in my experience rape is best for 
hogs, and I prefer it for this class of 
animals. This crop does best on rich 
or heavily manured land. I give good 
seed bed preparation and sow early in 
the spring a half bushel of oats and 
five or six pounds of rape, a good com- 
bination. There is no objection either 
to seeding six or eight pounds of 
clover at the same time. Seeding in 








rows 2) inches apart has an advantage 
over broadcasting in giving the ani- 
mals a place to walk and stad in feed- 
ing. Few of the plants are thus 


Three pounds of seed to 
enough when seeded in 
I follow broadcasting for my 
hog pasture [H. W. Swope, Montour 
County, Pa 


tramped on 
the acre is 
rows, 


The complaint in regard to hired 
help voiced by W. Hermans in one of 
your recent interests me very 


worker for 25 


issues, 


much, I have been a 


years and I know something of the 
farmer's side as well as the hired 
man's side The trouble is we often 
have too little labor to do the work. 


Our Cortland county friend who hires 


paying 


$35 a month and other good privileges, 


one man to work 200 acres, in 


pays satisfactory wages, but his mis- 


is in having potatoes as his main 


take 
crop. People make a mistake in farm- 
ing a one crop system. Potatoes are 
all right, and I would continue to 


grow them, but I would have a dairy 
herd or a flock of sheep or raise corn 
enough to feed some steers so as to 
have another source of income also. 
It is having a balanced farm system 
that permits one to pay his labor bills 


and to get a little profit right along 
through the year 4 man I have been 
working for hires four men and pays 
them $1.40 a day, rain or shine He 
gives house rent, garden and wood 
besides keeping a cow for each man 


This man makes money on his farm of 


100 acres, is able to pay his hands well 


and to keep them well gut he diver- 
sifies his crop, raises live stock and 
makes money from many farm 
sources When farmers quit one crop 
system and plan for several crops and 
then when the crops are grown, to 
market some of these crops through 
live stock, they will have a more 
steady income and thus make more 


money out of the farm.—[D. I. Hilla- 
bush, New York 

The great value of farms is in the 
improvements, such as buildings, 
fences, drains, etc, and under the sin- 
gle tax these would all be exempt 
from taxation Taxation is the most 
important matter before the public to- 
day, and it is regrettable that so few 
farm papers are able to see the right 
side of it; by this I mean see it in the 
interests of all the people except the 
land speculator.—[A. H. Swope, Lan- 
easter County, Pa 


I wish to call your attention to the 
old story, the poor packing of eastern 
apples. Most of the apples in this sec- 
tion are sold at the packing houses in 
bushel crates. The price last fall was 
50 cents a hundred for the best picked 


fruit Seconds are not picked, but 
shaken off and sold to the driers. 
3 











Fish the Year 
Around 


That is the wish many a 
schoolboy has at this time of 
year, but fish rearing is now 
a serious - minded farmer’s 
business. It offers possible 
inducements to every farmer 
who owns a brook or pond. 
It’s not difficult to raise your 
own fish and have plenty to 
market, A practical descrip- 
tion to be published next 
week, May 8, in this maga- 
zine tells of 


Commercial 
Trout Raising 














Early in the fall a demonstration train 
stopped here and several men showed 
how to pack apples in accordance with 
the New York state law. Every pack- 
age of apples from this station bore 
the name and address of the packer. 
Now the question is, if the trade dee 
mands a uniform grade in the package 
why do not the dealers put them up 
that way?—[C. P. Bennett. 


There are two things that I must 
have in a cow: First, she must fill 
the eye, and next the milk pail.— 


[George Batten, New York. 


Paint the Farm Buildings 
CLARENCE FOOTE 


I find the paint on 
farm buildings, wagons, etc, is one of 
the most important factors in their 
upkeep. Not only this, but it increases 
the permanent value as well as general 
appearance. The farmer who does this 
will get much more for,the money he 
invests in this protection of his prop- 
erty than if he was lending the amount 
at 6%. By this, I do not mean that 
expensive paint should be used, for 
the high grade mixed mineral paint is 
as durable 

The vehicles on the farm should be 
considered. From point of appearance, 
a better grade of paint should be used, 
especially the road wagons. These 
should receive a relatively larger num. 
ber of coats to survive the greater 
test of durability as is found in early 
spring or fall on the average earth 
roads during the muddy season. 

In applying the paint, I am always 
careful to have the building or wagon 
—whatever it is—perfectly dry and a 
day when no moisture is in the at- 
mosphere. I then read the directions 
on can or container or ready mixed 
paint and follow them to the letter. 
The point especially prominent is that 
of the priming coat, which should be 
thinner than for after coats and thor- 
oughly spread out to insure a good 
penetration and sticking surface in or- 
der to make the paint more durable 
and lasting. 
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Prizes for Record Crop Yields 

For the past two years, the Jeffer- 
son county (N Y) farm bureau has 
been promoting greater interest among 
farm boys in larger yields and better 
quality of corn and potatoes. County 
Manager F. E. Robertson writes that 
during the season of 1915 there were 
approximately 45 boys under 18 years 
of age registered in the acre corn con- 
test The following year during the 
season of 1914, nearly 100 boys regis- 
tered for this work. The interest has 
grown very markedly and the senti- 
ment among the farmers is that this 
line of work is very useful and help- 
ful to the boys Mr Robertson finds 
difficulty in giving as much personal 
attention to each of the boys as he 
would like, with the other 
lines of work it is almost impossible to 
visit each of these boys 

The largest yield of corn (flint 
corn) last year was 72 bushels dried 
shelled corn to the acre. “This, as will 
be noticed, is a fairly good yield for 
flint corn. The prize money is almost 
entirely secured through the 33 sub- 
ordinate granges in the county. Both 
the granges and the district school su- 
perintendents co-operate with the 
farm bureau in carrying on the work. 
The bureau purposes to continue this 
work in the future. ; 








because 





Big Contest Repeated—The Cortland 
county (N Y) pig club is flourishing 
this year. While we will not have a 
large enrollment, it is all that we can 
expect. A cash prize of $100 has been 
offered for the best 10 pigs grown by 
any boy in this county. The same con- 
ditions as last year will govern the 
basis of award.—[Manager E. H. For- 
ristall, Cortland County Farm Bureau, 
New York, 





Saving on Purchases—The annual 
report of the work of West Virginia 
county agents is being prepared by 
Nat T. Frame, state agent. He shows 
there was a direct saving to farmers of 
$270,396 as a result of co-operative 
buying in 1914. During the year 25 
counties had agents. Since January 
1, 1915, county agents have been em- 
ployed in Braxton, Wetzel and Wayne 
counties, 
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outdoor paint 


Everjet is a pure black carbon 

paint that neither cracks nor 

scales. 

Better paint isn’t made anywhere 

at so low a price. 

For metal, wood and roofs. 
Write today for free booklet, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 

New York Chicago Philade'phia Boston 

St. Louis Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati 
Kansas City Cleveland Minneapolis 

| Sait Lake City Seattle Birmingham ul 
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Practical PUMPS 
—300 styles — 
Permanent 52°) sles” 
Powerful _ vurpose:hand, 
power, single- 
acting, double-acting, force, lift: 
for shallow wells, deep wells, 
cisterns, etc. Backed by65years 
pumpmaking experience. 
Our service Department helps 
you select right pump or system 
—free. Our free book,’*Water 


Supply for the Country 
** fully describes 





—simple, durable, effie 
cient. Send for your 
free copy today. 





_—_— 


your 

crops with Nitrate 
of Soda alone, no matter 
what other fertilizers you 
may have used. 100 
pounds to the acre for 
seeded, and 200 pounds 
to the acre for cultivated 
crops will do the work. 
The increase will yield 
large profit over the cost. 

Our really attractive and interest- 


ing books sent free. Write on post 


card for these money makers 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 








‘ ' 
A rainy day 
need not be dull and forlorn. 
You can make it just 
chock full of cheerful 
work if you wear the 
FISH BRAND 






‘ 
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+40, Dressy? Notabit. Just 

a coat for good hard 

: service, easy fitting, light, 

and waterproof — absolutely. Reflex Edges 

stop every drop from running in at the front. 
$3.00 EVERY WHERE 

Black, Yellow or Olive Khaki. Protector Hat 75 cts. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed qONER'S 


Sead for free booklet 
A. J. TOWER CO. Pom aes? 


BOSTON 116 
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ay ntttl ps shire hogs is his main line of work. enable men now devoting their time Fruit and corn growers shared in the 
= -= He has a silo, keeps a dairy of grade to private business to draw salaries benefits. The machine exhibit, which 
A Who’s Who = Jersey cows and makes butter. Straw- from the public treasury, and to en- was largely of local production, was 
= = berries and potatoes are grown as a_ able other job seekers to get their feet fine, and magnificent live stock was 
z ° . = market crop each season. Mr Weidle in the public trough. What fools we shown. 
= In Agriculture 4 is a lover of corn and is inclined to voting mortals be! Although a dry season has _ just 
= = reduce the acreage of other crops in closed, a bumper crop of local wheat 
EAM nt = order to grow a good supply of corn , . was harvested. Corn ran from 100 to 
ag to feed his growing hogs. He : Valley Town's Rapid Growth 120 bushels an acre. The peach crop 
7 Start in Bureau Work started farming on the farm on which W+ C+ PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA just marketed was heavy, but difficult 
he now lives 23 years ago. He has The growth of Waynesboro, Pa, is ‘o handle. The success attending hor- 


lanag h Hollist ; ; : “ , als . it distal 
, : A os ; N Y “ys t La . made many improvements during this an instance of development along U¢ ultural and general farming prod- 
ae a te « CYU ints + al : t 


started the work time, and instead of depleting his industrial and educational] lines ucts about Waynesboro has done much 
in his section on farm in fertility and productiveness through competition as well as to improve the town and her indus- 
February 1, 1915. as so frequently is the custom, Mr co-operation. Situated in the cele- tries It has been found profitable by 





Under his au- Weidle has improved it until it is a brated Cumberland valley and con- the corporations to encourage owner- 
spices a serieS model in this respect. nected with trade centers by two rail- ship of stock by farmers, workmen 
of orchard dem- SO roads and a trolley line, the town of and townspeople, and strikes and 
Oonstrations in ac . 7" - te lock t - k _ 2 3 "OF 
- , ’ 0.00 inhabitants is within an hour's ockouts are unknown, Since 179% 

g One New ork's successful poui- . : 
prupseg ane ne «8 om te 5 ride of the Gettysburg and Antietam there have been only half a dozen in- 


spraying were trymen is E. R. Stone now in charge 
completed in the of the poultry plant of the Vander- 
r+ pele by ° ? a7 camp farms near Cleveland, N Y. This 
is . “ . : 4 

county These farm is noted for its Holstein oats various local industries 5000 

a: « g é s CE 1 st es vo 

"ere on ‘ and its White Leghorn fowls. About 

were well at- a a 1 are employed to make engines, thresh- 


tended -and 15 acres are devoted entirely to poul- - , , : .] Prvit H 
proved both try. The incubator plant has a 3000- ing machines, sawmills, clocks, fruit Liberal Tobacco Acre ‘ge Assured 


battlefields and Pen Maz and Alto dividual failures. This happy equal- 
parks. The industrial advantages of ization of wealth would seem to indi- 
the town are the chief attraction. In Cate the “Waynesboro idea’ as worth 
persons emulating. 














4, M. HOLLISTER practicaland egg capacity, and round about 1609 C@Vaporators, fencing and fine tools. {From Page 7.] 
helpful A series of lectures on white Leghorn fowls are kept. The rhe aggregate sales in 11 were jarge especially in the Connecticut 
clean milk has also been held. The 20. are sold to fancy trade in New $6,000,000, while for labor and divi- valley, during the last two or three 
trend of these was toward methods Tonite , While t! = \: "es ~_ dends $2,200,000 was expended. years. Acreage was reported in these 
and means of improvement under . ork city. nile the Pp ant ” aster Evidencing that the prosperity is pages last week. Removed from the 
state regulations. Next fall a full it is doing a large OUSInSSS. Mr not of the stationary type, thé capital scene of action, few have little or 


month will be given to the study of Stone with his large experience is 
dairying, ncluding a careful study certain to make this a successful 
of balanced rations, ventilation of venture, 


any conception of the enormous 
development in this direction. Liter- 
ally millions of dollars are being 


of the plants has quadrupled within 
the past 10 years. The banking re- 
sources amount to more than 5$5,000,- 








arns ant better methods of han- ——— : : invested in shade-grown tobacco in 
dling and marketing milk Whith A Ww D if ° 2 OM), while the shops were single sheds New England, not to mention the 
Mr Hollister hopes to arouse con- ther Are e Uritting ‘ only a generation ago. Success is more moddest undertakings of this 
siderable interest in farming through- Such action as we have witnessed at largely due to the slogan “Quality of character further west and south. 
+ the 1 . e T > irec - ay * 2 ths o _ 
yut the local schools. The directors ajpany tnis winter makes a man se- product and perseverance, competition Shade-grown has come to the front 
" — - gine 0e county fair have riously consider whether our government between factories and co-operation of as a cigar leaf wrapper, not neces- 
fered a large number of farm has any safety in store. When bonded } le witl very ¢ i en sarily to displace broadleaf tobacco, 
prizes for schoolchildren. Because indebtedness is piling up higher and Lap tow ee . Ag tegen Ma mage ade but to displace a large quantity of 
of the liberal awards, it is thought higher, and no one knows today Ww sat terprise. _ ivic pride has led to the imported Sumatra and also more or 
many W ake advantage of this wags ed — ge len. ana oa na building of fine churches, brick paved jess of our native Havana leaf 
8 SI V he > ) vision an serie b 4 : j T 
Pporcunity 40 Compe i Teens thought for the futue should take action Streets and school buildings, A high grown in the open The acreage of 
vegetables and flowers, in canning jtosether without regard to previous school building which cost $100,000, shaded tobacco increasing so mate- 
d cooking, and in the domestic political alliances.” was constructed and a Y MC A has Tially has potentially carried much 
arts. This from a prominent New York been subscribed for to cost $165,000, More weight than would a_ similar 
During the coming year Mr Hollis- . an ah . acreage of outdoor-grown tobacco; 
P aA ¢ . eh apn farmer to American Agriculturist. Two daily newspapers are ably sup- : rr 4 
er purposes to conduct a v-gorous - 4 - because, summarizing it in a word, 
educational campaign endeavoring From time to time this journal has ported and charitable and religious j;, goes further. 
to event vy have two agricultural pointed out the tendency of officials work is pushed with vigor, the results Looking toward 1915, the acreage 
high st Ols established in the and tax grabbers to reach out for showing in the moral worth and cu}l- of cigar leaf tobacco grown in the 
ounty. Farmers’ institutes and lec- more money. These men have gone ture of her citizens. The board of open will probably not be expanded 


‘ 
tures on domestic science and home- money mad; they think only of more trade of 200 members is pledged to ad- ™aterially. Yet the industry has 
: ins 





ing will be arranged for the fall (jerks more automobiles, more ways vance the commercial, industrial and ™ade so many good records for 
} the winter months. Instruction ; : : Sie i 2 ; itself and is so well established in 
n agriculture is being encouraged of spending the pe ople’s money. Today civie interests of the borough the affection of growers. that the 
for all rural schools. These efforts 41 administration, pledged to econ- Large tracts of land have recently coming season will doubtless prove 
} the manager to arouse interest in emy, insists on a direct tax of $20,- been graded and plotted. The moneyed one of keen interest and activity 





better agriculture, better schools, 000,000 or so. Who is to pay? Farmers’ men of the town are reaching out into 


better homes and higheg-ideals of and other real estate owners. If that the country and promoting agriculture I like your paper very much, as I 


find it a great help to all classes of 


. living must result in a, —_ tax is imposed every man who owns a and fruti growing on a large scale. 1 shall tt 
slon: th many i s agrie “ . - ‘ r eoptle, small continue with you S 
alongs the ines of agricultural ¢..m will have to pay additional dol- Farmers’ day, which was held in Octo- . ; Se . ; > 
pees Fe 3 a . : ; ~, && reader as long as | find it so help- 
lars in taxes. And for what? To en- er, proved very successful, a farmers ful.—[{John Sechier, Somerset County, 





able men to draw bigger salaries, to float parade being a striking feature. Pa 





Successful Agricultural School 











At Sparks, Md, an unusually strong 
aye Pay Me Only 5% Profit . 
along agricultural and _ vocational ; Oo 


lines. The school aims to bring the 
students in touch with their environ- 
ment. While recognizing the cultural 

1 f old line studies, the instrurt- 




































By My New Plan 








rs and patrons of this school believe I want to tell you of my new plan for this year. I want to send 
hat agriculture and other vo ational you my new book—many new styles—more than were ever 
studies are of equal val lue in educat- presented in one book before. I’ve got a big offer to make 
ng boys and girls for real success in you, one that means amazing low prices on the famous 
2 rural community. At this school Split Hickory Vehicles. Farmer folks, this is for you. 
both demonstr pare and experimental have been selling vou buggies for 15 years, but never 
. joe z a ! - a od SS H.C. Phelps, Pres. before could t make you the offer I can make now, 
s to bring the entire community for 
miles around in touch with the agri- % lit Hi k V hi ] 
cultural teaching. 
The school is fortunate in having Dp ¢ Ol ) e € es 7 
E. G McCloskey as its head. Mr 
McCloskey is not only a_ successfui| have been sold by the thousands wherever this paper goes. 
school man but trained and educated | Some of the first buggies I ever made—15 years ago— 
wm «agriculture. He knows farm) are still giving fine satisfaction. ‘That’s because: they 
Problems and farm people, thus tak-| were made of second growth hickory—split, not ar riv- 
gi tei Bo Bogie — Past sawed. I want you to write my name on a post 
home to his school. No better example | C¢4?d, just as I have printed it on the card in this 
of a successful agricultural school of advertisement, and put your own name and 


secondary grade has yet been de-| address on the other side. Then you’ll get 
veloped in this country. the big book with more styles in vehicles 
shown than you could see in twenty 
tores, two hundred illustrations. 


ing FREE 


Any time of the year, on any roads, I'll 
risk any vehicle I make fora hard, grinding 
road test before you decide. If the buggy 
don’t make good, it costs you nothing, and I 
pay all freight both ways. I let you decide after 





Clergyman as Potato Improver 


Do j know that one of the first T y bd G 
ee ce eat eee at ee | See eee Gee 
n this country was made by a sane On any vehicle I sell at any price. 


mam? ¢ ; » . That's because I make them right, the test, and by my 5% plan I give you the best 
lan This is true. Rev C. E. Good- - “ . 
of second growth Split Hickory, 


rich of Utica, N Y, introduced the po- buying proposition you ever had. 


tato from Sout y ericé ro which and Inspect Every Vehicle My- oF. ad : . 

afterwards = eee ie Early | self Before It Is Shipped. 7 The Book Tells about this bargain 

Rose varieties. He started in this ; — ites . . and 149 others. It 

we"k because of the widespread po- iad gives you intimate inside information that you couldn’t get 

tato blight then causing severe losses anywhere else. It prepares you to know vehicles and vehicle 
values, no matter where you buy. 


to growers. The impetus imparted to 
Diant breeding by this cleryman has : 
My Plan Is Ne Write your name on a post card, and 
address it as shown here, 
and I'll tel] you the story. No other vehicle maker : Only 
39 7 





Sign your name, and address 
@ postcard to me like this: 












seen manifested in a great many di- 
rections 

on earth could possibly make you the startling offer I 
make this vear. it's all printed in the book, and when 


Friends of Senator Gavmtt, master 
vy Jersey state grange, are con- 
I :end it, I'll send you a big, free, new Harness Cata- 


ing him in his success in se- 





H. C. Phelps, Pres. 






he ssage of the bill bearing log, . Add H.C. P 
his name, reorganizing the New Jersey The Ohio Carriage Mig.Co. og, too. ress helps, Pres. 
state board of agriculture. The new The Ohio Carria FPS | 
board will consist of eight members, ; N / 
the term period be ing four Hs anon Station 5 Manufacturing AY 7. ‘aim tm iB 
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ne of Pennsylvania’s most pro- 
fressive farmers is Clarence R. 
Veidle of Erie county. Mr Weidle is 
vell Known to our readers, having 





Columbus, O. Station 5 Columbus, Ohio ~' 3 I) AN OA 








ontributed several very excellent Make your own Fertilizer at small eost with | i 
266 ik eee. ee, a a Wilson’s Phosph Mill | Sakeeet wi ELS at LL hes $2.75 When You Write Atericas aericutturia, 
ences in farming. He operates a Son S osp ate 1 Ss } $10.90. Tmahe wheels to4¢ in. tread: Tom oone Our advertisers like to 
farm of 100 acres and carries on From ito 40 H.P. Seni for catalogne 246 Thode, £2.16: Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles, $2.25" Advertisers aS at ben re 








Wagor Umbrelis free. Buy di tor € 
WILSON EOS. Sole imtrs., Laston, Pa. | gerie mickcat WHeel ton ake oak mee 





xed farming, but growing Berk- 
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They are guaranteed not to crack or col- 
lapse, are storm- and fire-proof. Keep ensilage 
in most wholesome condition. Many prominent 
farmers praise the“ZYRO” Silopronouncing it 


“THE MOST PRACTICAL SILO MADE” 


Made of exceptionally pure, rust-resisting galvani zed iron. 
Easily erected with most common ery A Sections are 
of convenient size for easy handling. Doorg cannot shrink 
or swell, hence are absolutely air-tight. 
For other exclusive ‘‘ZYRO’’ points get 


Book of Metal Silo Facts FREE ake 


Fully Geacribes the unique advantages of “ZYRO” Metal Silos and shows them 6 
at work on many fine farms Gladly sent on request. Write a post card today, ~ 


The Canton Culvert & Silo Co., Box 2 Canton, Ohio 


ROS SILO FILLING MACHINERY 


Especially Designed for Gas Engine Power 


Guaranteed to deliver silage into the silo at 50% less speed and 30% 
less power than ordinarily required, 
Cuts the silage in uniform lengths, which 
insures the Best of Feed. Silage packs 
closer, which permits of more tonnage 
into the silo. For strength, durability, 
capacity and easy-to-feed— Ross Machines 
are unexcelled. Write for catalog. 
THE E. W. ROSS CO. 
Box 152 Springfield, Ohio 


We aiso manafacture the Ress Weed 
and IN-OE-STR-UCT-O Metal Silo. 







































































Guaranteed 
Sree from de- 
Sects, notonly 
for one year, but 
for life of machine. 




















Light Running = 
Z “THE KING OF ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
PITITIA LLL is known everywhere for its great 


simplicity, strength and meg oop dee 
can't clog and safety features, its abso- nas 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. It eee — sh A 
stands the test of hardest work, Guaranteed to do more 
and better work on less power than any other ensilage cut- 
ter on the market. Write for catalog and proof. : 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., 1085S. Water West Bend, Wis. 

















‘Above Every Building 


on the farm, in importance and attractiveness 
stands the Natco Imperishable Silo. It doubles 


Keeps Ensilage 
in Good Condition 


One coat of Black Driwal ap- 
plied to the interior walls of your 
silo makes them waterproof and 
prevents the ensilage from becom- 
ing dry and moldy. Driwal pro- 
duces a smooth surface to which the 
ensilage will not stick. Driwal 
contains no ingredient that can 
injure ensilage. 

By using Driwal you protect your 
ensilage, your cattle, your dairy 
products and 


your profits in dollars ana cents. 


feeding profits. Through scores of years of 
weathering it will remain the same tight, unde- 
cayed, uncracked, unwarped preserver of sweet, 
succulent silage. It is fireproof and vermin-proof 
and requires no painting or adjusting. The 


Natco 


Imperishable Silo 
** The Silo That Lasts for Generations’” 


As positively the best investment the stockman can make. The 
first cost of the Natco is the only cost. Furthermore, it pre- 

duces perfect silage, as the vitrified hollow clay tile are imper- 

vious to either air or moisture, and the dead air compartments 
prev ent freezing. Convenience aad attractiveness add stillmore 
to the absolute superiority of this silo. Write to nearest branch 
for a list of Natco owners in your State and for catalog H. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


Organized 1889 BUBGH, PA. Wr eee 

rite for our FREE 24- Page 
Syracuse, N.Y. Maden, Wie emi = Book about Driwal and our free 
Lansing, Mich. Philadelpaia, : booklet — “* The Use of Good Paiat 


on the Farm.’ 


: The Billings-Chapin Co. 


CLEVELAND 
New York 





ARMLEDER 





MILK WAGONS 
eT fasteners. that 





fasteners that 
you ¢an get in 
no other. 

‘CONVENIENT TERMS, 
es PROFIT SINDMENT 
———} 303 STYLES2 SIZES 






















Ty LEDE R CINCINNATI. O. 























Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


Boston 
They preserve silage perfectly. Com- 
bine best —. — dura- 
bility and conveni Easy to erect 


$ Upward 
ON 
TRIAL 
7 air-tight. ‘Writetoday for cata- / 


TEASE SILO CO Sez osama x rg =| AMERICAN CREAM 
| 


| SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send fully 
| @uarenteed, a new, well made, easy 
| runniag, perfect skimming separator 
| for $15.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk; making heavy or light cream. 
The bow! is a sanitary marvel, easily 

cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Gears thoroughly protected. 
Different from this picture, which 
illustrates our large capacity 
machines, Western orders filled from 
tern points, Whether your 
dairy is large or small write for our 
handsome catalog. Address: 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
BOX 3052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 











BEF. 2 YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MON 









aan 2 SS to put up and easiest 
on the market. Adjusta! cotabie & automatic take-up hoop 
continuous di r-tight d 





















unobstructed con open- 

ing. Doors po Fn wr na od tight but 

will not swell. Permanent steel ladder 

attache! to — iver ing fi 

= prices ean. to relia- 
ranted in every town. 


GRIF RIFFIN LUMBER: CO. 


Boz 3, HUDSON FALLS.N. 









GREEN MOUNTAIN SILOS 
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rene Good Farm Butter 


JEAN KANE FOUBRKE, SENECA COUNTY, N Y 


Homemade butter may mean any- 
thing but good. By that I mean that 
it may not be good to taste, or smell 
or to look at. Unless properly made, 
butter may not even be good food; 
and if poorly made it gets worse every 
hour after it is made. There is no 
reason for this, but there are many 
causes why it is so. It is plain to be 
seen that creamery butter has taken 
the place of farmers’ butter in the 
markets, thus taking from farmers a 
very lucrative business, Even in dairy 
districts, where the appliances for 
keeping milk and cream abound, such 
as spring houses, cooling vaults or 
milk cellars, little or no sanitary care 
is given to butter making. 

When it comes to farms where only 
1 cow or two is kept the care of milk 
and cream, an essential in butter 
making, is often entirely overlooked. 
When the cow is fresh, a quantity of 
so-called butter is made by the farm- 
er’s wife and is sold in trade to the 
local dealer. The dealer, in most cases, 
puts it in the cellar or his warehouse 
or store until he gets a sufficient quan- 
tity of the rancid spoiling mass, which 
he again sells to another dealer, who 
in his turn reworks it with fresh milk 
and possibly a per cent of good cream- 
ery butter. This combination is made 
into pound and half pound pats and 
sold as renovated butter, thus forming 
another competitor for the farmer 
who still tries to produce good butter 
and sell it as such. 

It is in the hope of waking my sis- 
ters of the farm homes to the fact 
that good butter is a good food and a 
cheap one, that it facilitates good 
cooking and is no more difficult to 
make than bad butter, that I am writ- 
ing this article. More than this, if 
farm butter is good, if it will stand up 
te the tests with creamery butter, the 
farmer's wife will never have trouble 
in getting a market for her surplus 
butter and at a first-class price, and a 
cash price at that. Even if she must 
sell to a dealer she will be able to get 
the value of her produce and not have 
to take what he pleases to call the 
market price. 


Making the First Step 


Thé way to attain this must begin 
in the barn and must therefore have 
the co-operation of the men folk. The 
milk must be clean from start to 
finish and to thig end the cow must 
be kept clean, the udder brushed free 
from dust and hairs, her bedding and 
stall dry and clean and the milker’s 
hands must be dry and washed thor- 
oughly before milking. The barns 
must be as free from dust and manure 
as possible and the milk must be 
taken, as soon as milked, away from 
the milking shed, away from the odor 
and unavoidable dirt, and should im- 
mediately be strained and set away to 
cool. 

The physical condition of the cow 
has much to do with the flavor of the 
-butter, what she is fed and how she is 
fed; whether she is overfed or under- 
fed, whether she has good pasture 
with grass and clover and clean water 
to drink or a pasture of weeds and 
unclean water to drink. All this will 
affect the flavor and richness of her 
milk and will show in the flavor and 
texture of the butter made from it. 
When the milk finally reaches the 
butter maker, again the question of 
care arises. If really first-class butter 
is to be made the greatest care must 
be taken to have absolute cleanliness 
in every detail. The milk bucket and 
strainer, the milk pans, the shelves or 
closets, and the spring house or cellar 
where the milk is to be set, must all 
be clean and fresh. Sunlight and air 
when possible must have access, as 
darkness and dampness or a close, 
musty closet will quickly destroy milk 
or cream for butter making. 

Again, the milk or cream.should not 
be allowed to get cold, but should be 
cooled tc 55 or 60 degrees and kept at 
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an even temeprature if possible, 
When the milk has been set for 24 
hours it should be carefully skimmed 
and the cream set away in a fresh 
pan to ripen for the butter making. 
Of course when separators are used 
the cream may be taken from the 
milk as soon as it is milked and thus 
save double handling. but where there 
are only one or two cows kept and 
these not fresh at the same time the 
expense of a separator is hardly war- 
ranted. The cream should be well 
stirred daily, and it is better to make 
a small churning when the cream is 
ready than to wait for more and spoil 
the whole thing, for stale cream can 
never make good butter. If the cream 
seems to get rancid and strong quickly, 
or to have mold over its surface be- 
fore it ripens, it may have a little 
souring added to act as a starter. The 
way to make this starter is to take a 
little fresh buttermilk ifter each 
churning and add@ to it a small quan- 
tity of sweet skimmed milk. This will 
quickly sour and may be kept from 
one butter making to the next in a 
preserve jar The top should be 
skimmed off before using and the re-« 
mainder well shaken or stirred, after 
which at tablespoon to a quart of 
cream added about 24 hours before 
churning in summer or 36 hours be- 
fore in winter will be found to ripen 
the cream about as it should be for 
good butter. 

When to Stop 
found that as soon as the 
should stop churning 
at once, fer merely de- 
stroys the texture of the butter and 
quality at all. 
of shad 
small marbles floating in 
all the butter 


I have 
butter comes one 


to continue 


does not increase the 
When you tind pieces the size 
roe or very 
the churn you will have 
you will get, no matter how much 
longer you continue to churn. Do not 
put ice or iced water on the butter. 
Draw off all the buttermilk possible 
and then rinse and wash the butter 
still in the churn with cool water; 
even in summer ordinary spring water 
will be cold enough for this. The 
working is a problem and on it de- 
pends much of the success of the but- 
ter making A regular wooden butter 
worker is a great help, but when the 
amount to be made is small, a wooden 
bowl and paddle with a bit of cheese 
cloth will be found satisfactory imple- 
ments. All must be thoroughly scalded 
and then chilled in cold water before 
using, Indeed, the wooden churn and 
any other wooden thing used around 
the butter should have this treatment 
both before and after using each time 
butter is made. 
Salting and Working 

I use one-half ounce of salt to every 
pound of butter and I weigh or meas- 
ure it so as to be sure to have no more 
and no less By the time [I have 
worked all the water out the salt has 
disapppeared, leaving only sufficient 
for taste and to insure the butter keep- 
ing until used. Of course if it is to be 
packed and kept, more salt may be 
used. 

Butter may be overworked, as the 
butter maker may be; so it is worth 
while to learn just when doth should 
have -a rest. When the butter will 
break if the paddle is put in the 
side of the pat and given a quick twist 
one may stop working it safely. lf, 
however, it seems greasy and slips un- 
der the paddle with small drops of 
water springing out it is not finished. 
Butter that is overworked will be 
smooth and slippery also, but the 
water will not be there, of course. It 
needs some experience to learn when 
butter is worked enough, but it is 
soon learned and then becomes almost 
an instinct. 

The whole process of butter making 
should be carried on in a cool, fresh 
atmosphere, not in a damp, dark cel- 
lar, spring house or pantry, nor yet in 
a kitchen where a fire is burning and 
the smell of cooking prevails. The 
greatest enemies of good butter areé 
dirt and dampness, 
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. . sas heifer calf. He has worked slowly to 
Cow Testing Gains Recognition develop his present dairy, each mem- 
OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ ber of which is a pure-bred animal 
and a heavy producer. The head of 
this herd, Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna 
N ¥. Most of our breeders are prac- Lad, is owned by Mr Potter in part- 
tical dairymen who keep cows as a_ hership with his brother, Frank Pot- 
business proposition, They try to get ter, of West Oneonta. 
good standard tests after reasonable 
rest from milking, instead of extraor- 
dinary freak tests through abnormal 
rest followed by undue stimulation. “At 
Greater advance has been made in the herds in New York may return an an- 
northern than in the southern part of nual net loss to their owners.”’ This 
the county, where interest along this is the conclusion of investigators of 
line is now increasing. Cornell agricultural college, from the 

Leon J. Potter of West Oneonta re- figures secured in Jefferson county, 
cently completed a testing season in N Y. Year-long records were obtained 
which 








c. F. MYER, 
Official cow testing is gaining in- 
ereased recognition in Otsego county, 





Boarder Cows 
least one-eighth of the dairy 


Otego Valley Hengerveld De for 53 dairy herds in that county. 
Kol, four years eight months old, Facts were gathered about the quan- 
made 27 pounds butter from slightly tity and value of milk and butter fat 
more than 615 pounds milk in seven produced, the costs of feed and equip- 
days Her best day’s milk was 90.8 ment, the profit or losses, and various 


other items. 

While seven of the 55 herds were 
kept at an aggregate loss of more 
than $1300, or an average loss of $190 
a junior three years old, gave 464 the average profit on all herds 
pounds milk in seven days, making was 351 cents on the hundred pounds 
nearly 24 pounds butter. Her average of milk; and the average net profit on 


pounds, her best per cent butter fat 
4.8%. The cow was kept in test two 
weeks, making this record the second 
Otsego Valley Christmas Belle, 


weer 


apiece, 


per cent of butter fat was 4%; best each cow in a year was $20.39. These 
day’s milk 68.6 pounds. figures indicate that the farmer may 

Mr Potter is selling five cans milk make, under favorable conditions, a 
daily from eight of his cows, one of little less than two-thirds of a cent on 


ese being a junior two-year-old twin, 


t a quart of milk 
which has just 


made in official test The principal cause of loss in dairy- 
11.11 pounds butter in seven days, ing is the keeping of cows which do 
after having been milked six months. not pay for the food they eat; they 
This record was made without prelim- have come to be known as lady board- 
inary preparation for the test. Mr ers and serve their most profitable 
Potter keeps his herd limited to about use, according to the dairy experts, 


cows and a few head of 
began to keep reg- 
istered Holsiein cattle by buying one 


1) choice 


young stock He 


when converted into meat and hides. 
The one way to insure their elimina- 
tion from the herd, experts say, is to 





determine the yield of each cow by 
weight of milk, and by the use of the 
Babcock test for the butter fai con- 
tent. The formation of cow testing 
associations is urged upon dairy 
farmers, 


Milk Breeds for Average Farms 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 9O 

Few farmers or dairymen realize 
fully the importance of raising the 
heifer calves from the best cows of 
their herd. Many do not realize the 
importance of breeding cows to a bull 
whose dam was a producer of the 
evality. I know how important it is 
te look after the breeding of the sire. 
There should be a line of good breed- 
ing on both sides for several genera- 
tions back in ancestry in order to get 
the most satisfactory results. 

Entirely too many heifer calves 
from satisfactory producing cows are 
sold for vealing. Dairymen will not 
pay the price for cows when they buy, 
which will justify the farmers to take 
the heifer calves from dairymen at 
five days old as a gift, raise th*m and 
keep them until they have their sec- 
ond calf at the age of four years. One 
hundred dollars would not pay the 
cost of keep anywhere within mar- 
ketable distance of a city. There 
would be no trouble for dairymen to 
get good satisfactory cows if they 
would use good business judgment, 
and not be afraid that the farmers 
would get a living profit for their feed 
and labor. 

Dairymen in more than ™)% 





of cases 


vse bulls which are really a loss, They 
buy bulls at low prices, not at all 
suited to their wants or needs The 


milk from the Guernsey cow is a fttle 
different from the Jersey. The milk 
from Ayrshires gives a lighter coléred 
cream than either that of the 
Je rsey. There is also more 
casein in Ayrshire and Holstein milk 
than in Guernsey or Jersey 
hence the cream is lighter colored, 
and the milk is better 
cheese making. Holstein butter is 
lighter in color. The Shorthorn, Dur- 
ham and Red Polled cows are general 
purpose cows, but some of them when 


Guern- 
sey or 


cows; 


adapted to 


care is taken in breeding, are very 
profitable in the dairy. 
It has been difficult to get some 


creameries to pay a just 
io OF milk. The owne 


price for 5 
rs of such cows 
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have been compelled to separate the 
cream from a portion of the milk, 
then add the skimmed milk to other 
full milk and thus reduce the entire 
lot to a 4% quality, as some of the 
creameries have done. For the aver- 
age farmer I think the general pur- 
pose breeds are the most profitable as 
they furnish a good supply of milk, 
cream and butter, and the calves grow 
into good quality beef. 


May Milk Contract Prices 


Beginning April 1, the Borden com- 
pany astonished the market by in- 
troducing a new system of payment 
on contracted milk. Producers are 
now paid by the Borden company on 
the basis of quality, the per cent of 
butier fat being the element which 
decides what each will get. The May 
prices are as follows: 3% milk, 96 





cents per 100 pounds; 3.5%, $1.11; 
4%, $1.26; 4.5%, $1.41, and 5%, $1.56. 


These are effective when the dairies 
score not less than 25% on equip- 
ment and 43% on methods, according 
to the New York department of health 
score card, as scored by the com- 
pany's representatives. Dairymen 
scoring less than the above percent- 
ages will receive 10 cents a 100 
pounds less than the schedule. 
Clover farms company is contract. 
ing for milk by using Borden’s base 
price for 3% milk. To this the com- 
pany gives 10 cents a can on high 
scoring dairies and 10 cents more a 
can for low bacteria count. In aéd- 
dition 2 cents is added or subtracted 
for each 0.1% above or below 3% but- 
ter fat, Shetheld Farms, Slawson- 
Decker compiny does not follow 
either of these leads, but is contract- 
ing for the suminer on the gener4l 
plan used last string. New York 
State contract price for territory 
within 100 miles of New York city, 
and for milk testing 3.8 to 4% butter 
is $1.25 a 100 for May. In 


pounds 


territory with over a 100-mile haul 
$1.15 is offerc« An additional 10 
cents a 100 pounds is given to 


dairies scoring “S% or better, while 
4 cents a 100 pounds is offered for 
each 0.1% above 4% butter fat. Each 
0.1% below 3.8% takes off 4 cents a 
100 pounds. 





To Clean Cattle of Lice, spray with 
kerosene, applying with a small hand 
spray pump. Be careful not to rub the 
cow after this treatment, as it will 
blister and remove the hair.—[Walter 
Huff, Oakland County, Mich. 

















The 





The ONLY cream separator with a skim- 
ming device of Nickel Silver non- 
rusting sections. 

The ONLY cream separator adapted for 
mechanical cleaning. 


ONLY cream separator with a non- 
rusting guarantee. 


The ONLY cream separator with a rust- 
less bowl chamber liner. 


The ONLY cream separator with a necix 
bearing adjustable whilerunning. 


The ONLY cream separator with medium 
sized gears, all enclosed and all 
running in oil. 





The ONLY cream separator from whose 
bowl all the cream can be recov- 
ered or *‘flushed.’ 


The ONLY well known cream separator 
that skims Nature’s way—cream 
rising to top, skim-milk settling to 
bottom. 


The ONLY cream separator to which the 
crank can be attached on either 
side. 





The ONLY cream separator to win a World’s 
Record for cl 


NITED 
STATE 


The “ONLY” Cream Separator 


The 
cr 


separator 


If you 


strate it. 


losest skimming. 











ONLY cream 
ing by pulley on opposite side. 


The ONLY cream separator that can pro- 
duce thick cream and skim clean 
at the same time. 


The U.S. 
differs vastly from the disc or any other 
separator construction. 
product of new and better ideas and is 
manufactured under the 
patents. 
doned principles of construction have no 
place in its make up. Ine 


want a cream separator the 
women folks can run and take care of 
with pleasure, investigate the U. S. Local 
agents will bring one out and demon- 
No obligation to buy. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Salt Lake City, 


separator on which 
may remain when operat- 


Interlocking Sectional Type 
It is the modern 


latest cream 


Antiquated, aban- 


Portland, Oregon 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Between Hay and Grass 


Milk flow begins to slack off now—just between hay 
and grass. The cows are getting mighty tired of dry 
fodder and confinement. They want to get out and 
graze—but pastures are too young. Now is the time to 
feed International Special Dairy Feed. It brings the 
milk flow back to top-notch—keeps the cow’s digestion in 
good order—and gives the grass a chance to grow strong 
before the cows are turned in. 

Keep on feeding it after they go onto grass, too. It 
prevents the big falling off in production that comes when 
cows are turned onto watery new grass. J/iternational 
Special will keep up the milk flow and prevent the cows 
from scouring like they usually do. There is no feed 
like this for spring profits. Feed it all through May and 
June. You get more milk and make more money. Grain 
feeding on pasture saves grass for the dry months coming. 
Ask your dealer for International Special Dairy Feed— 
insist on International. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Special Dairy Feed 


Composed of prime mill-feeds, cottonseed meal, feeding molasses, 

Mixed in just the right way to balance grass or hay—without 
Stimulates the appetite, keeps bowels open, in- 
Hundreds report a 





etc. 
an ounce of waste. 
creases milk flow and lowers cost of production. 
gain of 2 quarts of milk from each cow per day. 


Get This Great Free Book 


Here is the most expensive and the most Ap 


valuable free book on livestock raising that {4 
f; 






tx 
y eS 
was ever published. We will send one copy x 
to every livestock breeder who asks for 
it. Our only requirement is that you 
be over 21 years of age, and a raiser 
of some kind of stock. 

It tells how to get the most profit 
from raising Dairy Cows, Beef Cat- 
tle, Hogs, Sheep, Horses, Poul- / 
: try, etc. Full of pictures and spe er 3 
cial articles by national author 
: ities. Send for it now and we 
will tell you where you can 
get International Feeds. 
































— =MAIL THIS= == = 


Mr. M. W. Savage, President, International Sugar Feed Company 
Dept. 3, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me a copy of your free book, “A Guide to Profitable Stock Raising,” also 
free samples of your feed. Quote prices if no International dealer in my vicinity. I am 


| interested in Dairy Feed Hog Feed __Fiorse 
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am nel 





Feed Poultry Feed. My regular feed dealer’s name is 





Address 











i My Name 


State_ 


R. F. D. No. blak maatindie® +. Sieiiidias 
—— oe eee ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Milk and Feed 


It has been a long time coming, 
about a quarter of a century, but it is 
here. The big 

milk concerns 

have put out 

and producers 


have signed con- 
tracts on a fat 








basis. Probably 

such a thing 

could not have 

been put 

through if the 

milk buyers had 

been of the 25 

years ago kind. 

Single handed 

and alone a 

H, E, COOK thousand milk 
buyers could not have put out fat 


basis contracts. There is no more un- 
fair business method conceivable than 
to give a 3% milk the same 
4° milk, and while it may be small 
from day to day the sum total becomes 
enormously large. Yes, has 
recently soid, it is hard on the Holstein 
cow. The Holstein cow will no doubt 
suffer, but after all she has had a long 
period of thrift and she will continue 


price asa 


someone 


to be thrifty. My mind is that the 
Holstein cow will not be less, but the 
Ayrshire cow will be more. This 


breed of cattle can be made to give an 
average of 4% fat. I mean this, if the 
cows of a dairy are bred to freshen at 
such times that the milk How remains 
practically uniform during the year, 
may expect an approximate 44% 
average, and if the dairy not 
quite reach 4%, they can by reasonable 
selection very quickly be bred to that 
point. 

My own mind is, that the Ayrshires 
will come nearer to supplying the de- 
mand from milk shippers for an in- 
crease in fat than will a combination 
of Channei Island cows and Holsteins. 

My own attitude and situation may 
be summarized in a word Formerly 
I kept Holsteins producing on an aver- 
|} age about milk When we 
gan producing certified milk we had to 
make it 4% To do this we sold a few 
low testers and bought Jerseys in 
number one to five Holsteins and our 
fat average for the year was 3.98%, 
pretty close to the contract require- 
ment. However, I do not like the 
|; combination. These two breeds de not 

mix well. The little Jerseys are not 
able to fight their way, and where 
cows are pastured as we handle ours 
in the summer there is some cow 
trouble all of the time. 

We have, therefore, introduc- 
ing Ayrshires slowly, and we like the 
change. She is a good appearing cow, 
generally strong and She has 
two however, for fancy 
milk, a tendency to short teats, making 
it difficult to milk without the 


one 


does 
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hand, which. is bad, and also a light 
colored milk. The Gus from the 
color standpoint, has them all whipped 





‘rnsey, 


Test for Milk Standards 

queer that 
fussing for a 
century with milk stand- 
which severs legisla- 
debate? We have 
exactly the same 


Babcock 

After all 
we have 
auarter of a 
ards; a 
tion, and constant 
had all years 
accurate measure of milk value which 
will be used under their new con- 
tracts? Not single change has 
been made in the test. But 
my, what a change in sentiment, 
which is after all stronger than law. 

Speaking about the big milk com- 
panies and an 8% dividend, really I 
don’t know whether the dividend was 
8% or 5%, or more than the two added 


seem 


doesn't it 
been literally 


process 


these 


Babcock 


together. One thing I do Know, that 
self-protection has forced milk buyers 
to come together, not on paper with 
resolutions, but with a stand without 


hitching plan that is worth something 
to them; and furthermore [I know 
from experience that can go to 
bed after signing a Borden contract 
and rest content that the won't 
vary more than two days in its arrival, 
ard that with independent upstarts he 
cannot sleep or get ali of his money— 


one 


check 


all of which I know from sad expe- 
rience. 
When we as producers will put our 


money and get real 
working organization into our business 


into a corporation 


maybe we can sell our milk better 
than the large milk companies sell it 
for us. Until we are equally as well 
organized on a business basis we will 
loose if we try 

If the same time and money now 
going into criticism could go into a 
better organization of our own busi- 
ness we would make haste more 
rapidly. 

One of the catchy schemes now 
having a pretty good support, is the 
ration manufacturing business. Made 
from cottonseed, distillers’ bran, ete, 
with the salt in Some of these feeds 
carry not much more protein than 


wheat bran and yet sell for $5 to 87 a 
ton more. Yes, and they carry more 
fiber. I recently had some correspond- 


ence with one of these manufacturers 
without any satisfactory answer. They 
said it does the business and that is 
enough. Really I guess Barnum was 
right. 

These people, however, do a good 
thing and a sound feeding practice 
when they mix salt with the mixture 
I have practiced it for years 1 rea- 
soned it out from my own likes and 
dislikes. I don’t like to eat my salt 
separate from the. food It does not 
taste good, creates unusual ‘salivation 
and is wrong from a_ physiological 
standpoint Salt is not used to force 
cattle to drink more water, but rather 


to keep down ferments, increase the 




















One-Time Champion Duroc Sow 


This Duroc sow, Missouri Girl 29074, 
grand champion at one of the Missouri state 


one year old weighed 450 pounds. 


champion and als 
This animxl when 


was junior 
fairs. 
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SANITATION 


iS THE RELIASLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 








You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 





EKRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten «years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. Jt hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
game for you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No. i is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—lor Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








Dep’t Animal Industry. 














‘Calf Profits 


Are you gettin @ them? Calf protits mean 
more to you vow than ever before. 


Biatchford’s Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1390 as the com- 
ple ee - es abe tit rte. « Soste le #8 than haif as much 


ej 
urin romotes ear matur- 


as mi 
ity. Sold by “Genlere. ‘or direct 


Write for New Data >: 
latchtord Calf Meal Suuee 










rom the make 
gee pany figures 7 on vou 
> increase Your calf profits 


avrke 











ONEY-SAVING PRICES ON FEED 


Send for booklet and “direct to the farmer” prices on 
Anchor Molasses Feeds 
GLOBE ELEVATOR CO., 93 wanented St., Beffele, N. Y. 


Binder Twine : 


> It eed. F nts 
Wa i. Samy a and catalog tree 
THEO. BI eT é SONS, renin Ohio 
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. . 
is the straight road to success 
How t in the farm like a business. How 
t i t cost yw various 
< Ww I c of feeding your 
Cattle for beef or m k, your Hog Sheep ) 
Poultry Are you making or losing ma ney -) 
t r that product of the farm? These 
estic ms that the progressive farmer 
I farm profitably. The keeping 
accounts, showing earnings and 
ndispensable to complete success 
F A implified 
arm Accounts Simplifie 
is a simplified system of Farm Accounts that 
requires no posting, the minimum of descrip- 
tions ard additions and sufficiently itemized 
to determine the cost of production 
} By D. H. OTIS 
{ Professor of Farm Management and Assistant 
Dean, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
A know ledge of bookkee} ping is not essential. 
The bx designed to furnish the farmer 
i ident of farm problems a system 
ng farm records that will reveal the 
n desired with the minimum of labor. 
Distinctive Features 
Mechanical construction:—The book is ar- 
zed to have the ‘eipts and expendi.ures 
h month on opposite pages The pages 
constructed and arranged that when 
f any month are recorded the 
ud record for the past 
red. This process is repeated 
month By turning to the January 
zg t close of the year the totals for 
2 montl sre in plain view and can 
1 with transterring or posting a 
e I ator:—This is a loose narrow 
folder with each book and, contains 
t Sa e% t er each heading on 
t I tor t ed the sub-headings or 
descrir S which are numbered. These num- 
bers are used in recording the transactions 
d save a large amount of work. Further 
lescriptions are possible by using the decimal 
r ntained ou the inside of the In- 
d r 
Other features—Provision is made for farm 
tor i abor and employ 
{ By u of Indicator’ num- 
| rk of keeping these records is re- 
€ to & Minimum 
10x1I3inches. Substantially 
bound in cloth. Net $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Feces Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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flow of digestive fluids and to regulate 
the bowels. This function will be much 
better performed if mixed with the 
grain at the rate of two ounces a cow 











a day when fed averages of seven to 
nine pounds of grain daily. Try it.— 
{H,. E. Cook. 
Our Veterinary Adviser 
All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist will! be uuswered provided 
the full address of the inquirer is given Questions 
can be answered intelligentiy only when complete 
details of the symptoms are given No cure is guar- 
au 1, but our veterinariau gives e best advise 
Dessibie under the circumstances Ir | H. Lehnert 
ul Se Northampton 
s departmen How 
‘ * the Veteri 
Ag 3 315 4th 
‘ l’roprie medicines are 
ad i in these columns w ute efficient for 
me he cOMmon atiima! allmenuis Our uew book. 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, ot Charles W. Burkett 
a e secured free with a one year’s subscription. 
Cold Abscess—J. C. G., West Vir- 
ginia, has a horse with a large hard 
sweiling one one shouider, caused by 
i poor.y fitting collar; treatment with 
linimeni, etc, does not seem to be 
doing any good I would suggest ap- 
plying tincture of iodine, using an old 
toothbrush, putting it on every day 
for two or three days, then wait for 
the same length of time and repeat. 
This should either cause it to disap- 
pear or bring it to a head. 
Kerosene for Worms in Hogs—A. 
C. A., New York, asks for information 
with regard to the use of kerosene for 
worms in hogs. I am not familiar 
With this remedy, but see no reason 
why it would not work all right as 
gasoline has long been used in sheep 
und hess for this purpose The dose 
of gasoline is a tablespoonul for 60 
pounds, live weight, thoroughly mixed 
with eight ounces of raw linseed or 
olive oil, and I suspect that kerosene 
might be safely used in the same 
dose. Turpentine, however, is the 
standard remedy for stomach worms 





in all animals, mixed with some laxa- 
tive oil, and should be given in 
tablespoonful doses for each hundred 
pounds live weight. Silage will not 
cause cholera. 

Garget—W. J. R., New York, is 
having trouble in his new milch 
cows with garget, the udders are all 
right when they freshen but in a few 
| days one or more quarters swell and 
| eventually dry up Providing the 
animals are properly milked, etc, 
Which they probably are, I can ac- 
count for-the trouble in no Way. ex- 
cept that the grain ration may be too 
heavy or perhaps the existence of in- 
fectious garget. In this case I would 
suggest that the ration be lightened 
up with corn meal or hominy, and 

| that the affected udders be bathed 
once’'a day with hot water and well 
rubbed with a little camphorated oil. 
After freshening, give a tablespoonful 
of saltpeter in feed every other day 
for 10 doses, and do not grain too 
| heavily. 

Does Not Come in Heat—A. L., 
New York, has a two-year-old heifer 
that has not yet showed any signs 
of heat. If she is normal sexually 
she will take the bull at the proper 
time even if she does not show. I! 
would suggest that she be tried with 
a bull once or twice a week for three 
or four weeks, or better let her run 
with a bull every day for this length 
of time. 





Calves—W. F. 
information 


G., 
as 


in 
wants 


Diarrhea 
Pennsylvania, 


to the best treatment for diarrhea in 
voung calves. Simple attacks of this 
affection usually respond to careful 
feeding of clean food at regular inter- 
i vals and at a uniform temperature. 
Where the trouble is at all serious 
give a teaspoonful or two of dried 
blood once or twice a day in feed, 
and add lime water to the milk, and 
in very bad cases give five grains of 
salol once a day. What is known as 
white scours. needs ver) different 





treatment. 


Fits—A. L., New York, has three 
young pigs that act peculiarly when 


Afier eating a lit- 
and kick and 


first starting to. eat. 
tle they will fall down 
squirm for a time, then get up acting 
as though they were dazed and in a 
short time appear. all right. This 
affection is a form of epilepsy or fit 
due to the activity of stomach worms 
when the food is first taken in. For 
treatment give either a_ teaspoonful 
of turpentine or a tablespoonful of 
gasoline in four ounces of castor oil 
with an equal quantity of milk. Do 
not feed too heavily and allow a lib- 
eral run. 





Meeting of Guernsey Club—The an- 
nual meeting of the American Guern- 
cattle club will be held at Hotel 
Imperia!, Broadway and 324d street, 
New York city, on Wednesday, May 
12, 1915, at 10.30 am. The business of 
the meeting will consist of: Report 
of last year’s work of the club’s office, 
recommendations of the executive 
committee, election of officers 


sey 





Put your ear 
close to the 
ground 


every time you see a man draw- 
ing real joy out of a jimmy pipe, 
for it’s better than five-to-one he’s 
smoking Prince Albert tobacco. 






























You, like a whole lot ofmen, never 

will know what pleasure can be 
dug from a pipe or a makin’s cigar- 
ette until yousmoke PrinceAlbert! 
For it can’t bite your tongue, 
and it can’t parch your throat. 
That’s why men Know their 
business when they demand 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


You should know this brand is made 

by a patented process that removes bite 
and parch. You can fire-up P. A. until 
the cows come home and it just won't 
make your tongue tingle ! 


ens 


- 


Copyright 
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Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 






Here is 
Casimiro Irado, 
104 years old, who 
lives in Watsonville, 
Cal. Irado has beena 
smoker all his life, and 
today seeks no truer 
friend than his old 
jimmy pipe. TIrado has 
just been elected a 
member of the P. A. 
“old-time Jimmy- 
pipers club.’ 





Let the light of 
jimmypipejoy 
break into your 
soul, You'll won- 
der why you 
didn’t wake up 
earlier and hear 
the robins sing in 
the old cherry tree. 








Prince Albert is sold everywhere 
in toppy red bags, Sc; tidy red 
tins, 10c; pound and half-pound 
tin humidors and in that fine 
erystal-glass pound humidor. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Pein vi Yours siockotWorns \ i 
Pil Prove it Before You Pay; I'll Prove It or No Pay 


I want every farmer and stockman to know the 
value of SAL-VET. So positive am I that this great Worm De- 
stroyer and Live Stock Conditioner will do all I claim, that I will 
gladly send you enough to feed all your stock 60 days so you can 
try it at my risk. I want you to see with your own eyes how it will 
rid your stock of worms—make them thrive better—look better—puc 
them in a healthy, profitable condition. I don’t want you to send mea 
penny in advance. Just mail the coupon—l’ll ship the SAL-VET just as 
agreed—you feed it 60 days according to directions, and if it does not do 
what I claim, then I'll cancel the charge. You take no risk whatever. There 
is no dosing—no drenching—no trouble. Let your farm animals run to it 
— and they will doctor themselves. Thousands write like this: 


more I use SAL-VET the better I find it. My sheep and hogs were never so 
thei and healthy as now, while our neighbors’ hogs are wormy and dying, Ihave 
recommending SAL-VET to them and — ng, are ready te use it too. 
LEY CHAMBERS, Bussey, Iowa. 


Send No Monwpdunt the Coupon 


Just fill out the coupon—tell me how many head of stock you 
have and I'll ship you enough SAL-VET to last all of them 
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60 gs. ere tb. 
ye for each hore or bead 
as we 


| 60 days. When it arrives pay only the freight charges. > tor 
Feed it according to directions. If SAL-VE1 hes not CL 
H » done all I claim and you peport 5 results os fee 
: ve at the end of 60 days, I'll cancel the Aa 
PRICES ke. charges; you won owe me a penny - ee" 
$00 Ibe: SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. >. Am y 
Remedies | THE FEL MPG.CO. gore ra 
Tat vBtteniace” hi ae” AS / 
Dept. O35 


Cleveland, Ohio , 
(2) 
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Why Not a. Not a, Market Day 
in Every Rural Community ? 


The foreigner who tours America, 
especially in rural districts, always 
observes the comparative rarity of 
market days. Throughout the eastern 
hemisphere, in all countries, including 
even so-called backward China, it is 
customary for producers, consumers 
and middlemen to gather at a regular- 
jy fixed date and piace for the purpose 
ef buying and selling. This does not 
refer to the open public markets 
which are a feature in all large cities 
abroad, which are gradually becoming 
more common in the United States. 

What is referred to, is the market 
day that is characteristic of e& “he 
smaller rural centers and cuunuy 
towns. Even such places abroad have 
a produce market at least once a 
week, and in towns of any size two or 
three times a week, at which the near 
by growers of fruits, vegetables, chick- 
ens, eggs, etc, offer their produce at 
some central place. In still smaller 
places, weekly market days are held 
on Saturday. Farmers and other pro- 
ducers bring in any and everything 
they wish to sell or exchange, while 
resident dealers and traveling agents 
are on hand with anything and every- 
thing farmers and others may wish to 
buy or trade for. 

in certain places, special market 
diys are held for special purposes. For 
instance, in England the labor market 
day is an annual event of importance 
at many rural centers. Then the men 
and women who want to work are on 
hand to meet tarmers aid others who 
may wish to employ them. ‘This may 
be run in connection with the regular 
market day. Special sale days are fixed 
at regular intervals and places for the 
marketing of cattle, cows, hogs, sheep 
«nd horses. 

We would like to hear from any or- 
ganization of farmers, business men 
or others that conduct any such rural 
market day in this country. Tell us 
how long the custom has been estab- 
lished, how it operates, what the sales 
amount io, how often the rket day 
is held, what are its good points to be 
emphasized and its bad points to be 
avoided, Any farmer who is expe- 
rienced in this kind of marketing is 
also invited to write us about it. 

Germany intimates she will quit Bel- 
guim when England quits controlling 

the seas. The true way 
Stop the War is that set forth in the 

Calder resolution now 
before congress: Make all the oceans 
neutral, just as America’s great lakes 
ure neutral.cAll modern warships turn 
ever to the international navy—the 
one and only naval fleet for policing 












the seas. All other war vessels to be 
scrapped or converted into merchant- 
men. An international agreement 
against the building of any more war- 
ships to sail under, on or over water. 
Let such a policy prevail, and in 2015 
may be celebrated the,first centenary 
of peace on the seas if not on the 
land, much as America and Eritain 
have just observed their 100 years of 
peace. 





Foot and Mouth Campaign 
The campaign against foot and 
mouth disease has progressed until the 
end now seems to be in sight Only 
two herds have been reported affected 
during April, these in Illinois, and 
another slight aitack last Week in 


Connecticut. With these two exceptions, 


no animals are now Known to be affect- 
ed with foot and mouth disease in the 
United States. It is expected that 
sporadic cases will occur, but if such 
are reported promptly, they can be 
dealt with before the contagion has 
an opportunity to spread widely. 

The most important thing now is, 
that there shal] be no concealed 
sources of infection. Co-operation on 
the part of live stock people with the 
federal and state agents will clear up 
the trouble, but if opposition to clean- 
ing up should exist, it is possible that 
source of infection may be kept hid- 
den and in this way from time to tim 
new cases ? 

In those states where rigid quaran- 
tine was enforced and where the 
policy of immediate slaughter of all 
exposed animals adhered to, the losses 
were least. The epidemic this year has 
proven the contention that half way 
measures were in the end most costly. 
Authorities advise that where the 
plague has existed and has subsided, 
and even after the premises have been 
thoroughly disinfected, it is not wise 
to introduce new stock until two or 


ise, 


three months have passed. 
The origin of the present outbreak 


is still unknown It has been ascer- 
tuined, however, that the germ found 


its way into southern Michigan and 
that skim milk from infected cows 
was returned by creamery to be fed to 
hogs. The hogs in turn were stricken 
and the shipment which. passed 
through Chicago infected the pens in 
the stock yards. Other shipments of 
live stock passing through these pens 
carried the disease to states as far 
apart as Washington and Massachu- 
setts. The south and southwest es- 
caped because practically the whole 
shipment of stock was away from and 
not into these sections. 

Now it is up to the senate’s investi- 
gating committee to find out why and 
how the federal bureau allowed the 
disease to get such a start, and how to 
prevent such costly errors in future, 





New Plans for Farm Loans 

Several more states have enacted 
laws for farm mortgage credit Two 
depart somewhat from the 1sual 
method. 

Montana’s new system is adminis- 
tered by the state treasurer. Farmers 
apply to their county treasurer for 
loans for not to exceed one-half the 
productive value of their farm land. 
When accepted by the state treasurer, 
he issues against same and secures 
thereby, bonds bearing 5% interest, 
which he hopes to be able to sel] and 
thus get the money to lend. The state 
has appropriated *5000 for that offi- 
‘ial’s expenses, and $20,000 as a guar- 
antee fund. 

if the people of Missouri amend its 
constitution to permit, the state itself 
will run a farm loan bank with 
51,000,000 of cash. It will lend on first 
mortgages up to half the farms’ value 
on long terms amortized. After $500,- 
(4K) has been so loaned, nontaxable 5% 
Londs will be sold against such mort- 
gages to get more money to lend until 
M0,000,000 of bonds are outstanding. 
Usually 20 times is considered the 





I:mit of safety, rather than 40. 
Each $1000 will be paid off in 
“> years provided the borrower 


pays $65 thereon each year, in- 
cluding 4.3% or 343 as interest, 1.7% 
or $17 to reduce the principal (amor- 
tization), and % of 1% or § for ad- 
ministrative expenses—if the bonds 
can be sold to net par. 

The California legislature has before 
it several forms of state aid for rural 
credits. Massachusetts may authorize 
one or more farmland banks on a co- 
operative basis to finance farm mort- 
gages upon the bonding system, under 
state supervision, but without other re- 
sponsibility on the part of the state. 
This is the Wisconsin law also. South 
Dakota will vote on amending the con. 


The New York land bank, 
on the other hand, accepts mortgages 
i and loan associa- 
manufacturing, 
2], residential or agricultural! real 


have to watch out 
not side-tracked. 
credit association already is doing bus- 


Kentucky's land 


North Carolina and Wiscon- 
law permitting 
form local co-operative banks for cur- 
deposits and personal loans—not 
mortgage business, 


setis credit union act of 1909, 
is being much improved, and will per- 


thus adding enormously to 


Congress also 
supply a federal system. 


there with both feet!” 





New York's legis. 
has quit without 


How much wiser 


Tax liquor instead of land! 
ts 5500 saloons out of business, 
so much the better. 





York's constitu- 


with This Graft 


of sinking fund bonds under 
municipalities to 


(4) for New York city al 
lic bonds hereafter issued should come 


Thus save to taxpayers the 


just before adjourning last ok. 
bill to this effect, 
form should be copper-fastened in the 





iously. The commission got into poli- 
tics and politics and agic rulture do not 


appointed by the governor of the state. 
New Jersey will have 
to the Ohio board, 
governor appointing, 
cultural crganizations of the state will 


instead of the 


choose two members who are to serve 
for terms of four years. 
agricultural board will be agricultur- 


the Ohio board appointed 
can tell which plan is best. 


to act on the agricultural 
board proposition. 





now squarely before the Pennsylvania 


Two Pennsylvania 
Body bill seeks 


firms or corporations 
cultural products within the stat 
addition to an annual license 


should have the 


and should be defeated. 
ing opposed by the st: 

and agricultural interests. 
ly with the Allegheny members. 





meals a day, plenty of water, 
in cold weather, 
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Handling Sandy Soils 


I am asked reader what crops 
are best adapted to sandy land, what 
methods of cultyre shall be followed 
and how manure and fertilizer com- 
pare when used on such land. My 
correspondent thinks it must take a 
better farmer to succeed on a light 
soil than on heavy land. He asks if 
he can make an income on 20 acres 
and how much ought he to make on 
a farm of that size which he owns. 

One thing is certain, to support a 
family, and make money besides, on 
20 acres of sandy land will require a 
pretty intensive system of crop grow- 
ing. Sandy soils are easier to plow 
and cultivate than heavy clay soils. 
They, too, are better adapted to vege- 
table crops or so-called market gar- 
dening or truck crops than to cereals 
or live stock. lam not advised as to 
the productivity of this land. It may 
be interred that if the land has been 
abused, little if any manure added, 
and little if any fertilizer used, that 
the soil is not very preductive. 

The first step would naturally be 
to increase the humus or vegetable 
content of this soil. That could be 
cone with manure I have never yet 
found any system of farming that im- 
proves upon good stable manure, sup- 
plemented with the right kind of 
chemicals, and the growing of legumi- 
nous crops. If stable manure is avail- 
able, then I would apply just as much 
as 1 could get at reasonable expense. 
I would also resert to rye, clover and 
vetch to grow for feed, and to plow 
under. 

If soils are occasionally limed you 
will not run any danger of acidity by 
plowing under crops. I would use acid 
phosphate and muriate of potash as 
fertilizer when seeding the legumes so 
as to get big fat crops of both clover 
and vetch. The more abundant the 
yields of these legumes the more ni- 
trogen added to the soil, and the more 
vegetable matter to put heart and vi- 
tality into the scil. Now, of course, 
this takes time, this land building of 
sandy soils, but with manure, legumes 
and chemicals, sandy soils can be 
made very productive and when made 
productive they provide the best type 
for vegetable crops. 

Now what kind of crops to grow— 
that depends. Rich, sandy soils are 
ideal for potatoes, and big yields of 
potatoes, even if the prices are only 
moderate, give pretty fair profits. I 
would study my section also; see what 
the neighbors are growing. Grow such 
crops as they grow so that the mar- 
keting can be done with them, thus 
working to the end of community 
marketing. Asparagus, if well estab- 
lished and properly maintained, is us- 
ually profitable Peas, beans, cauli- 
fiower, cabbage, beets, sweet potatoes, 
all yield well in fertile, sandy soils, 
and if the market is not oversupplied, 
and if the crops produced are of good 
quality and furnished at the season 
when wanted, good profit may be rea- 
sonably expected 

One must study the market end to 
‘know just what crops he shall grow, 
but whatever selection he may make, 

















success will be easier and more as- 
sured if his land is fertile. The first 
1 success with mar- 
ket gardening crops as with any other 
line of farming is upon good soil, ju- 
diciously handled and managed with 


siep, then, tow 








loresight and wisdom 

In reply to a question, Prof L. B. 
Allen ef Massachusetts, who calls him- 
self a food authority and who writes 
for several daily papers, says that oleo 
has the same food value as butter. He 
further claims butter flavor is 
overestimated, s sting in this re- 
spect that substitut ing oleo for butter 
is a good thing, and most people would 


i 


} 





never know the difference when such 
substitution was made Possibly noi, 
it oleo is doctored and colored and 
made to look like butter. 

But the real point is this: Butter 
and oleo are not alike. They consist 
of different kinds of fat. Butter fat 
is easily digested by infant, invalid or 
healthy adult. Oleo fat is not easily 
digested, and for infants and invalids 
it is not a wholesome food. Had na- 
ture intended that oleo, or body fat, 
be equal to butter fat in efficiency and 
healthfulness, she would undoubtedly 
have put this kind of fat in milk. But 
she didn’t do it.—[C. W. B, 
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Orange Judd. 


SERVICE 
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Railroad Won't Settle 





I shipped e of apples to 
Phi ladelp 5 s distant. They 

were on the vad four days and were 
‘ total loss from freezing. The railroad 
refused to settle —(Edward Krewson, 
Luzerne County, Pa 


This shipment originated or started 


over the Philadelphia and Reading 
railway. It claims that the time used 
was not unreasonable, since it was 


necessary to travel through three dif- 


ferent transfers, If the railroad is not 
responsible for this shipment, who is? 
We also took the matter up with the 
public service commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, but it replies that it has no 
jurisdiction over such claims, they be- 
ing matters for determination by the 
courts. The result is that the farmer 
is left “between the devil and the deep 
sea.” We have no doubt that if the 
case were carried to the higher court, 
the verdict would be in the favor of 
our suvscli ye! 

Failure by railroads to do the square 
thing in such cases is a too frequent 
cause of bad feeling. One very simple 
remedy for such treatment will be for 
each state to give its commission the 
necessary power to decide all such 
cases, at least for small amounts. This 
case also emphasizes the trouble in 
reaching quite nearby markets via two 
or tees different railroads, routes or 


junctions. It often pays a shipper to 
haul the stuff a few milesif thereby he 
can ship on a direct route to markets. 


Again, if several farmers combine to 
make up a full carload it will go 
through in much less time than small- 
er lots, the rate is less, and the stuff 
usually is handled and sold to better 


advantage at the city end. 


Thawed Out 





We had been unable to get any 
redress from Atlantic Coast line railroad 
and finally in desperation referred to 
you all the papers in our claim for 
damage to housenold goods in transit 
from Ohi this point. I got up this 
morning blue as indigo to find our 


crops froz when along came the mai! 





earrier a letter inclosing draft 
payable to our order in full from the 
railroad for said claim It certainly 
was a godsend, because we had long 
since given it up. If we make good this 
year, ‘the credit will be largely due to 
“the old reliable Orange Judd,” the best 
friend a farmer can have.—(H. A. Brad- 
ley, Manville, Florida. 


It would take a column to*tell the 
fight we had over that claim, the per- 
sistent delays on part of railroads for 
rearly two years, etc, but all's well 
that ends well. Railroads are learning 
that even farmers have an influential 
friend, and that a farmer’s just com- 
plaint is as worthy of attention as a 
manufacturer’s or merchant's. 





Borrowing on Live Stock Security 


Full information is furnished us by a 
young man who wanted to know 
where he could borrow $1500 for buy- 
ing feeders, He is an energetic young 
man of good judgment, stands well in 
his community, is known by the local 


bankers, and is certainly worthy of 
credit, Now the new federal reserve 
law was designed to enable a national 
bank to help out such a worthy bor- 
rower for just such productive pur- 
poses. Go to your national bank where 
you are best known, or where you 
have already been doing business. 
State the case fully and frankly to 


them as you have to us. One trouble 
with the average man is that he can 
run his farm or manage cattle or raise 
a crop better than he can explain to 
his banker just what he wants, and 


why, and what there is back of it, so 
as to make the loan a safe and good 
one, 


But here is a young man who knows 
what he wants and why. His charac- 
ter is good, he has other real estate, he 
is thrifty, prudent, trustworthy and 
with an income which would enable 
him to pay off the proposed borrowing 
in a year or two, even if everything 
went dead against him. But he knows 
what he is about, and in view of the 
Prospects of the cattle market, he will 
make his proposed venture a success. 

Any national bank at which he is 
known may well loan him $1500 on 
his note, takir> a chattel mortgage on 
the cattle as security. Make the note 
for six months, with the privilege of 
renewing the whole for another three 
months, and half of it for three 
months after that, If the bank is tem- 


Mii mirc rT nnn mit nn nhs 


BUREAU 


porarily short of funds, it can indorse 
this note of $1500, and resdiscount it 


at the federal reserve bank at 5% or 
less. This is just the kind of 
paper the federal reserve bank 


should be glad to get. Even if money 
is very tight at the local bank, by thus 
rediscounting, the same can be ob- 
tained without difficulty. 


Sundry Helps 


offered advertisement of Mills 
Farm company is declined. It is for 
small tracts in Mississippi. We have 
received so many inquiries and are so 
unfavorably impressed with the prop- 
osition that we prefer not to assume 
the responsibility by admitting it to 
our advertising columns. 

E. P. and others are advised not to 
send any money to concerns that wish 
to publish their music, poetry, songs, 
etc, for an advance fee of from $25 to 
$50. Authors are sometimes induced to 
pay such fees by cleverly worded let- 
ters which give the impression that 
the publisher may sell a large edition 
ot the author’s work, so that the 50% 
royalty will recoup the author and 
yield him a handsome profit. Very 
seldom will the author’s work have 
any such market. 

L. F. Z. and many others are send- 
ing in circulars they are receiving 
from concerns in Canada notifying 
them that they have been “awarded” 
some goods which will be sent on re- 
ceipt of $1.48 to cover express charges. 
Anyone who is caught with such bait 
ought to lose their money. You have 
no redress against fake concerns in 
Canada. 





The 





Canadian co-operative bond cor- 
poration: You pay $10 to “get in” on 
George C, Stillings’ new “bond,” there- 
after pay in $10 a month, but if you 
quit at or before six months, you lose 
ALL you putin! Thereafter if you quit 
you may get back a note at for 
only PART of what you have paid in. 
Almost any safe bank in this country 
will do better by your deposits, and 
you won't have to sacrifice any por- 
tion thereof. We have exposed re- 
peatedly this lottery loan scheme. A 
fraud order is now out against it, by 
Canada Post Office department. 


be 
o% 


J. H.S.: If you want to pay $2 for 
some pens, go ahead, but don’t do it 
with the expectation that after taking 
a few “lessons” in the use of such 
pens you will thereby be able to get 
a position at a fat salary or big com- 
mission as a home artist, teacher or 
agent, or in an art college. Quite 
likely you can buy pens of equally 
good quality for 20 cents that this 
outfit hopes to induce you to pay $2 
for by hooking on some hot-air en- 
ticements. 





W. H. B. asks whether he shall 
invest in the stock of an automatic 
tire inflater. Possibly it may be profit- 
able under good management, but 
such a thing is not to be considered a 
safe investment compared to a first 
mortgage on a good farm or any thor- 
oughly reliable bond. The latter is an 
investment, the former a speculation. 
Due allowance should be made for the 
promoter’s talk about the stock dou- 
bling and trebling in value. All is not 
gold that glitters. If one can net 5 or 
6% on one’s savings, and NEVER 
make LOSSES, the average man will 
have more property in 20 or 30 years 
than if he speculates for bigger re- 
turns. 


W. J.: No matter how little or how 
much you may have paid into Stand- 
ard home company, you will be en- 
titled to your pro rata share of its as- 
sets from the receivers. 


G. I. M.: Unless the law of your 
state forbids, a state bank has a right 
to charge you a commission for ne- 
gotiating a farm loan, whether it 
takes the loan itself or sells the loan 
to some other lender or investor. A 
national™bank may charge whatever 
rate the borrower is willing to pay for 
the accommodation furnished, but any 
attorney, employee, director or officer 
of such bank who receives any com- 
mission from the borrower for such 
service, commits what may be a penal 





offense, If national banks would redis- 
count their farmers’ gotes freely with 
their reserve bank, rates in rural sec- 
tions would come down to somewhere 
near a parity with rates in the big 
cities. 


Let Justice Be Done 


I am very grateful for your strenuous 


efforts in my behalf in collecting the 
$16 due me for raw furs shipped to 
Joseph Corchia at Guttenberg, N J, al- 
most three years ago You certainly 
set things moving.—{McEmber, Oceana 
county, Michigan 


It was a tough job, th: 


Potato Profits $12 an Acre 
DANIEL E, SCHEIRER, BERKS COUNTY, PA 
I have been a subsciber to American 


yugh! 





Agriculturist for 15 vears. I am very 
much interested in the various farm 
topics discussed in it I notice that 


you ask subscribers to give an account 


of cost of producnig either wheat or 
potatoes. As we hud an unusual off 
year for wheat last year, I did not 
keep an account. Owing to the drouth 
and the hessian tly we barely had 
enough for our fall seeding and family 
use, 

I have been interested -in po- 
tato growing since childhood and 
usually pliant seven to eight acres 
annually. I always plant my po- 
tatoes in a field preceded by corn, 
which of course, will not give as good 
a yield as when planted in sod. Last 


year I had seven acres planted in corn 

stubble. The cost items are as follows: 

COST TO PRODUCE SEVEN ACRES 

.00 

.50 
6.00 
5.00 
7.50 

rolling...... - 2.50 
5 
5 
6 
5 


21 tons manure at $4 

3 days’ planting manure : 
2 men 3 days at $1.. 

Team 6 days plowing at 
Team 3 days harrowing 
Team 1 day 
Team 2 days marking 
Teams 6 days 
Labor applying 





and planting. 5.00 
cultivating 5.00 
arsenate of 5.00 


Labor applying paris green...... 5.00 
2 tons fertilizer at $25.51 

Labor at harvest...... 

Teams at harvest. 

Men iabor sorting at 

Wear and tear on machinery 


Hauling to marke 
Interest at 5% at $90 ; 





Total 
T dug 900 bushels of 


. $300.00 


potatoes worth 


$386.50. I sold 600 bushels at 55 cents 
or $330. I kept 30 bushels for our use, 
$16.50; and 100 bushels for seed at 25 


cents, or $25. Culls which were fed to 
the cattle were valued at $15. The 
profit was $86.50, or an average of 
$12.35 an acre. 

I cannot grow a big crop as my soil 
is clay and limestone. Should I have 
sown oats instead of planting potatoes, 
I could have produced about 210 bush- 
els at an average price of 45 cents, or 
a total of $94.50, making an average 
of $13.20 to the acre. The expenses 
for preparing the soil for oats are only 
a trifle less than it would cost to pre- 
pare for potatoes. I would like to see 
more letters published giving the cost 
of growing crops. 





Cheese Containing Too Much Acid— 
A cheese which contains too much 


acid is often faulty in texture. The 
cheese cracks, holes appear and the 
quality is seriously affected 








OAREFUL DOCTOR 
Prescribed Change of Food 
of Drugs 


Instead 


It takes considerable courage for 
a doctor to deliberately prescribe 
only food for a despairing patient, 
instead of resorting to the usual list 
of medicines. 


Some truly scientific physicians 
recognize and treat conditions as 
they are and should be treated. 


Here’s an instance: 

“Four years ago [ was taken with 
Severe gastritis and nothing would 
Stay on my stomach, so that I was on 
the verge of starvation. 

“IT heard of a doctor who had a 
summer cottage near me—a specialist 
from N. Y.—and, as a last hope, sent 
for him. 

“After he examined 
he advised me to try a 
tity of Grape-Nuts at 
my stomach bec 
more. 

“I kept at 
to have color in my 
became clear, where 
thing seemed a blank. 
stronger and I could 
steadily recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts 
I weigh 153 lbs. My people were 
surprised at the way I grew fleshy 
and strong on this food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 


me carefully 
small quan- 
first, then as 
ame stronger to eat 


gradually began 
face, memory 
before every- 
My limbs got 
walk. So I 


it and 


Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 


new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, truc, and fall of 
human interest, 
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Electric, $2.00 deliveret 
Very Loud Sounding 
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NEW YORK 
What the Legislature Did 


The legislative session at Albany 
ended April 24. Over 1700 bills were 
introduced in the assembly and over 
10U0 in the senate, Less than a third 
ot the bills introduced will become 


laws. Among the bills passed are the 
following: The organization of the 
state fair commission by legislating 


the old commission out of olhce and 
creating a new commission of five ap- 
pointed members, with ‘the lieutenant. 
governor and commissioner of agricul- 
ture ex oflicio members, and reducing 
the salaries of the commissioners from 
$3000 to $2000, and taking away the 
power of the governor to designate 
one of the commissioners as superin- 
tendent at an additional salary 
of $2500. 

The present law in relation to dam- 
ages accruing from sale of fruit bear- 
ing trees Was amended by striking out 
several words of the present law in or- 
der to give a clearer meaning to the 
law. Commercial fertilizers must now 
state on the packages the source of 
the nitrogen. 

Defining Grades of Apples 

Standard grades or classes for ap- 
ples grown in the state are defined as 
follows: New York standard fancy 
zrade to be apples of one variety, well 
grown specimens, hand picked, prop- 
erly packed, of good color for variety, 
normal shape, free from dirt, disease, 
insects and fungous injury, bruises and 
other defects, except caused in neces- 
sary handling in packing, or apples of 
one variety not more than 5% below 
above specifications on a combination 
of all defects or 2% on a single defect. 

New York standard A grade are to 
be practically free from dirt, etc, and 
may be 10% below the specifications in 
this first grade on a combination of 
all defects or 5% on any single defect 
and that no apples of this grade shall 
show less than 335 1-3°% of good color 
for variety. 

New York standard B grade apples 
are to be well matured, practically 
norma! shape, practically free from 
dirt, ete, and of one variety and not 
more than 15% below specifications on 
a combination of all defects and 5% 
on a single defect. Ungraded is de- 
fined as apples not conforming to the 
foregoing specifications of grade, or if 
conforming, are not to be branded in 
accordance therewith. The other fea- 
tures of the old law are retained, ex- 
cept that the law has been made an 
agricultural instead of a general law. 

Education and Transporation 


The educational law is amended in 
relation to county farm schools. Boards 
of supervisors of any county outside of 
New York city are authorized to es- 


tablish a county farm school for in- 
structon in trades and in industrial, 
agricultural and home-making sub- 


jects, to children between the ages of 
eight and 18 and making the regula- 
tion and control a part of the public 
school system. 

The railroad law was amended by 
providing that so long as cattle guards 
reguired by law are not made or kept 
in repair, a railroad shall be liable for 
all damages by their agents, engines or 


cars to domestic animals. 
The agricultural law relative to 
sales of milk to licensed milk gath- 


erers was amended by requiring appli- 
eants for licenses for milk gathering 
stations to furnish the commissioner 
of agriculture with bond of not less 
than $5000, or in lieu of such bond, to 
deposit with the county treasurer 
money or securities in which a savings 
bank may invest in an amount equal 
the required 


to the sum secured by 
bond, before license may be issued, to 
secure the payment of judgments 


against the licensee by milk producers 
for milk or cream furnished, and rel- 
ative to the forfeiture of such bond 
and records of persons supplying milk 
gathering stations. 

The bill amending the penal law by 
increasing from 24 to 28 consecutive 
hours the period animals may be kept 
in cars while in transportation without 
being unloaded for five consecutive 
hours for rest, water and feeding, is 
now in the hands of the governor for 
tinak action. 

Animal Industry 

A new article to the agricultural law 
requires stallions offered for use for 
public service to be enrolled with the 
commissioner of agriculture and re- 
quires the commissioner to verify and 
enroll the breeding and pedigree of 
such stallions, together with a certifi- 
eate vf soundness before enrollment. 
The lien Jaw was amended by provid- 
ing that notice of lien must be filed 
within 30 days instead of 15 months as 
at present, to secure the owner of a 
stallion in his lien for services of such 
stallion. 

A new section was added to the 
agricultural law, providing that if the 
general condemnation of slaughter of 
cattle, sheep and swine become neces- 
sary for the suppression of foot and 
mouth disease, the owners of animals 
killed shall receive compensation to be 
fixed by a board of appraisal, consist- 
ing of the owner, a representative of 
the department of agriculture; if they 





cannot agree a third member is to be 
chosen, the finding by the majority to 
be final, 

The appropriation and supply bills 
are now before the governor and only 
await his signature to become law. In 
the appropriations for the department 
of agriculture, salaries to the amount 
of $200, 620 are provided for; $36,000 
for traveling expenses of agents, etc; 
printing and postage $10,000; furniture 
$2000; for agricultural information 
and statistics $13,000; farmers’ insti- 
tutes $30,000; farm bureaus 417,500; 
dairy products, pure food and ferti- 
lizers $18,000; nursery and bee inspec- 
tion $18,500; expenses on account of 
diseases of animals $60,000. In the 
supply bill the following items appear 


for the department of agriculture; 
services and expenses of disease of 


animals $7000; for payment of animals 
killed on account of glanders $280,506; 


for payment of animals killed on ac- 
count of tuberculosis $152,416; special 
loan to combat spread of disease and 
insect pests among animals or plants 
$50,000; to county and town fairs 
S20 000: printing $5000: farmers’ in- 
stitutes S000; nursery and 0»bee in- 
spection, including combating the 
spread of the brown-tailed and gypsy 
moth $10,000, 

Items for the state fair in appro- 


priation bill are: $23,200 for salaries 
of commissioners and of officers, In 
the supply bill $50,000 for premiums, 


$20,000 for maintenance; $15,004) for 
printing and advertising, and 4200 


for payment of balance on poultry 


building. 


Rural Schools Community Center 


One of the first acts of New York’s 
new commissioner of agriculture was 
to define his ideas concerning the 
rural school, The letter following 
places Commissioner Wilson at the 
forefront of constructive leaders in 
advancing rural life. He says: 

“The movement to make the rural 


school a center of community interest 
is most commendable. Thus far our 
agricultural development has _ been 
chiefly in the direction of increased 


production. We have struggled to 
produce more bushels to the acre, 
more pounds of milk to the cow, 
more eggs to the hen, in order that 
we might make a better living on the 
farm. These efforts are most impor- 
tant and should continue, but the 
time has come when our attention 
must be directed to the social and 


civic welfare of communities—better 





health, wider interest, broader out- 
looks—all of which should be a part 
of every farmer’s life. The school, 
an established institution which for 
years has been the intellectual center 
of our communities, is the natural 
agency through which to stimulate 
these new lines of endeavor 

It is a source of great pleasure 
to know the country schooi in which 
Il-began my schooling is by a vote 
of the taxpayers to be reorganized 
and regenerated to form a real com- 
munity school which shall carry out 
the ideal set forth by the educaticnal 
department for such centers The 
department of agriculture is in 
hearty sympathy with this movement 


and wishes to support and assist it in 


every way possible 

Commissioner W Ison has now 
passed from a period of a rural 
schoolboy to the highest agricultural 
position in his state. It is an au- 
Spicious fact that the school which 
he attended as a boy is now to be- 
come the first agricultural community 
grade school in the state. Agricul- 


ture and domestic scienee laboratories 


will now be a real part of school 
equipment. This means that this 
school intends to become a part ot 
the life and environment of the 
children who attend it. It means 
that that school is prepared to make 


itself to fit its fullest usefulness. 


Farm Echoes reun Up State 


Hon c«. S. Wilson, commissioner 


of agriculture, recently ordered that 
in Onondaga county and in the town- 
ships of West Monroe, Hastings, 
Constantia, Amboy, Parish and 
Schroeppel in Oswego county, no 
skim milk, whey or similar milk by- 
products shall be removed, sold or 
offered for sale or used by public 
creamery, cheese factory, skimming 
or shipping station until properly 
pasteurized The order against the 
use of stock yards at Test Albany 
has been modified by the commission. 
They can be used for feeding, rest- 
ing and watering cattle, sheep, other 
ruminants and swine originating 
from areas classified by the federal 
government as free or restricted and 
intended. for immediate slaughter 
only. Horses or mules unloaded for 
feed, rest and water are to be prop- 
erly disinfected as approved by the 
government authorities before per- 
mitted upon public highways. 

State Fair Commissioner Parker 
has appointed Grace D. Potter of 
Syracuse as superintendent of wo- 
man’s department at the state fair. 
Indictments: had been found against 
four oflicers of the Niagara county 


from 
comp- 
business 


agricultural society, resulting 
investigation by the state 
troller’s office becatse of 











methods employed by the society in 
the payment of premiums. 

A farm bureau will be organized in 
Albany county. Mr Niver of the 
board of supervisors was elected 
chairman, and Willard Fink of Alta- 
mont secretary-treasurer. The bureau 
will start with a membership of 3v0. 
A recent bulletin issued by the state 
department of agriculture gives a 
list of farms for sale or rent in the 
state. Over 1307 farms are listed, 
205 of which may be rented. 


Onion Prospects Encouraging 
A. H. PULVER 
holdings of onions and 
cabbage in western New York are 
now moving on the market at good 
prices, Bb. J. Barrett of Marion is 
preparing for 25 acres. Growers in 
Williamson, Sodus, Marion and Rose 
are pleased over prospects. A new 
for onions is being tried out at 
Webster, where one company has 
contracted to dry 15,000 bushels of 
onions for the British government. 
The product is pronounced excellent. 
The new industry is causing: consid- 
erable’ interest among evaporator 
men throughout the fruit belt, as the 
process is identical with that applied 


Reserve 


use 


to apples. After paring the onions, 
they are chopped with an apple 
chopper and placed on the _ kilns. 


About 24 hours is estimated to dry a 
kiln loaded with 100 bushels onions. 
it is claimed the dry product will 
keep for years and retain its natural 
flavor. 

Last week old cabbage was quoted 
at $35 a ton. Potatoes have ad- 
vanced slightly. Fruit and produce 
forwardings from Sodus during the 





first quarter of 1{15 totaled 37S cars. 
Following are local market quota- 
ticns: Apples $1.75 to a barrel, 
white medium beans a bushel, 
white Imperial $3.25, $3, pea 
$2.50, wheat $1.35, oats 60 cents, 
rye SS cents, corn SO cents, potatoes 
35 cents, dairy butter 30 cents a 


creamery 3S cents, eggs 19 
cents a dozen, pork $8.50 to $9 per 
100 pounds, mutton $6, lamb &§S8, veal 
$13, hay $12 to $14 a ton, alfalfa $13 


pound, 





to $15, chickens 15 cents a pound, 
and ducks 13 cents. 
Agriculture at Genesee — The 


Fenesee-Wesleyan 
added a four-year 


the 
have 


trustees of 
seminary 


course in agriculture. Domestic 
science teaching has been s0  suc- 
cessful that it is believed the same 


demand exists for agri instruction. 
In time agri will be taught not only 
in every school, but in every college 
in the land. Educators are appre- 
ciating the fact that agri properly 
taught is just as much ae cultural 
study as any school course now of- 
fered. No man or woman is really 
and truly fully educated unless in- 
formed about nature’s laws dealing 


with the soil, crops and animals. 

Farm Gathering—Notwithstanding 
the pressure of spring work, farmers 
in eastern Pa have been holding meet- 
ings for farm improvement. In West 
Myerstown, on Apr 23, Prof Franklin 
Menges of York discussed soil fer- 
tility. A pleasant talk was given by 
Prof John W. Snoke, supt of county 
schools, 


Another Outbreak—Foot and mouth 
disease near Philadelphia has again 
caused quarantine to be declared by 


the Pa live stock sanitary board. The 
ban is especially against South Phila- 
delphia, where no transportation of 


live stock is permitted. 3y order of 
Dr C. J. Marshall of Harrisburg, state 
veterinarian, nearly 4000 pigs were 
killed. There are 60,000 pigs in the 
quarantined district. All may be 
destroyed. Government and state of- 
ficials are segregating infected ani- 
mals from those believed to be free 
from disease. Dr Charles A. Schauff- 


ler, chief of federal bureau animal in- 
dustry, states that the disease has been 
in South Philadelphia for a month. 

Slow Potato Movement—Farmers 
in eastern Pa having potatoes on 
hand find little ready sale for them, 


even at 35c p bu. Notwithstanding 
present prices, in some sections a 
larger acreage than usual is being 
planted. 

Educating Rural Druggists — In 
order to further stimulate the use of 


sprays against plant diseases, the N Y 


state col has sent letters to all rural 
druggists urging them to advertise 


the chemicals which farmers need for 
various horticultural diseases. These 
letters are accompanied by lists of 
the common diseases and the methods 
of control. A farmer who is not sure 
what chemical to use, may apply to 
his druggist, who is now in a position 
to advise the solution to use.—[B. T. 
Kinzey, New York. 

Tioga Booming—Although quaran- 
tine is removed from Tioga Co, N Y, 
shippers can not transport dairy cat- 
tle without certain restrictions. Veal 
calves have been shipped in large 
quantities; also cattle for immediate 
slaughter. Potatoes are being carried 
by local dealers at 35c p bu. Decisive 
action toward the organization of a 
Tioga Co farm bureau was taken at 
a recent meeting in Owego. Prof M. 
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C. Burritt, director of farm bureaug 
in N Y state, manager, E. H. Forrise 
tall of Cortland Co, Hon D. P. Witter 
of Berkshire and others were instrue 
mental in effecting the organization, 
Tioga Co is surely booming. Farmers 
are plowing and getting in their spring 
wheat and oats. Many fires, resulte 
ing from firing brush heaps, have been 
running in the dry grass. Consider- 
able damage was done in some places, 
Farmers are paying $3.40 p bu for 


timothy seed, $9.45 for clover and 
$9.65 for alsike. 

Cannery Bill Killed—Advocates of 
the measure to permit women and 


minors to work 12 hours a day in 


canneries during emergency periods 
failed to become a law at Albany. 
The voting was very close and an 
attempt is promised to have the 
measure reconsidered later. 


Full Crew Law Stands—The N Y 
assembly last week defeated the 
Spring ‘bill modifying the full crew 
law. The vote was 6S to 60, 76 votes 
being needed for passage. The 
measure had been passed by the 
senate. The Spring bill gave public 
service commissions power, in a 
measure, to regulate the size of train 
crews. 





Utica Cheese Market 

The Utica dairymen’s board of 
trade held its first meeting for the 
season of 1915 The past week the 
weather has been warm, and so far 
as the temperature is concerned, con- 
ditions are satisfactory. An only 
drawback is a lack of rain, because 
of which the soil, especially on grav- 
elly on sandy uplands, is very dry. 
The cheese factories this year have 
began operation consideably earlier 


than usual. Some of them opened in 
March, and most of them have been 
running since the beginning of April. 
About the same number are in opera- 
tion as last year at this time. For 
several years past comparatively few 
large cheese have been made in this 
section. 

A considerable number of factories 
this year, however, have started in 
making large cheese; but as for the 
demand has been greater than the 
supply. There have been some orders 
for light-skim cheddars, a kind for 
which makers in this section have 
practically had no call heretofore. Be- 
cause of the spring demand now, the 
opening of the market finds prices 
at least two cents a pound higher 


than they were at this time last year. 





The transactions in Ghees on the 
board today were: Large colored 575 
boxes, smal colored 400 boxes and 
small white SOO boxes at 15¢c. The 
curb sales of large were at 15\4c, the 
sales of butter were 30 tubs at 28e, 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the receipts have 
increased rapidly, figures for last 
week showing an increase of 30,206 
cans of milk and S879 cans of cream 
over those for the preceding week. 
Business, however, did not profit 
much from the warm days because 
the changes in temperature were so 
rapid. Warm one day, it would be 
cool the next The market value is 
considered to be approximately 3\4c 
p qt for Grade B milk in the 2t-c 
zone. 

The receipts of. milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 


April 24 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 


DE Chtnsesends eoenees - 44,311 2,904 
Susquehanna ......... . 6,461 524 
ee “OD ss ce sceseee 16,643 1,857 
Lackawanna .....-e.«.. 60,150 1,575 
N Y C (long haul) 92,015 2,476 
N Y C lines (short 
Nn a cha \atn ane oc 21,725 2 
EY <n stung Se gale 6a a oats 48,496 3,532 
Lehigh valley ......... 41,945 1,550 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 3,410 S6 
New Haven ...... 7,555 105 
Pennsylvania ......... 4,489 288 
Other sources .....ss 1,590 24 
NE 2 oi 5-6 ote Saale 350,790 14,948 


At Syracuse, N Y, pea 
@3.50 p bu, carrots 40@45c, cabbag 
40 @50c p doz, celery 39 @ 50c, potatoes 
30@45c p bu, parsnips 50G 6Uc, onions 
60@T5c, potatoes 40@50c, pump- 
kins 5c ea, Hubbard squash 1.15 p 
100 lbs, turnips 30@35c p bu, apples 
50c@1, fowls 18@21c p lb, chickens 
2%) @ 22c, geese 15@17c ducks 17@20c, 
eggs 20@22c p doz, timothy hay 17@ 


beans $3.25 


18 ton, alfalfa 13@16, oat straw 
10@ 12, rye 16@18, wheat 10@12, 
new maple sugar 1Sc p lb, maple 


syrup 1.10@1.25 p gal, white clover 
honey 18c p cap, corn 1 p bu, oats 
68c, clover seed 11, alfalfa seed 10@ 
12, timothy 3.50@4, Ky bluegrass 2. 


At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans 
$3.50 @ 4 bu, pea beans 3.25@3.40, 


eggs 21@23'4c p doz, fowls 18c p 1b 
chickens 18c, capons 25c, ducks 23Cy 
potatoes 40@46c p bu, asparagus 3@ 
3.75 p case, cabbage 1@1.50 p 100, 
parsnips 75@90c p bu, squash 1.40@ 
1.60 p lbs, turnips 1.50@1.75 p 
bbl, onions 1@1.25 p bu, apples 2.75 


@4 p bbl, timothy hay 13@ 17.50 p 
ton. 2 
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Evolution in Locomotion 


You have doubtless been at some 
time at a high elevation, the top of 
some great building or a very high hill 
and have noticed the ant-like move- 
ment of vehicles along the winding 
highways below. The year 1915 prom- 
ises to be productive of more ‘“‘busy 
ants” than any previous year, but to 
sé the great procession one would, 

very high alti- 


indeed, have to be ata 


re a very 








long 


one. 


changes everything and nothing 
been more marked than the 
progress of modes of locomotion. With 
vhat thrills and possibly misgivings, 
the pioneers started west with the 
prairie schooner, oxen and perhaps 
‘Gretchen der kuh!"’ Contrast those 
times with the present entire confi- 
ce with which this generation de- 
clare their intention to cross the 
continent in their highly-developed 
itomobiles! 

This season the Lincoln highway is 
the trail which will see much of the 
travel west and east. Staggering fig- 
ures are set forth representing the 
total number of miles to be covered 
by these machines, the prime magnet 
drawing them west being the exposi- 
tions and natural beauties, but the 
motive power is some 2% _ million 
(estimated ) gallons of gasoline. 


Whether it be 5000 or 











25,000 cars that 


mobilists are considered before the 
business and social needs of the farm, 


this working to the harm of short 
stretches of side roads. 

Some of the testimony shows that 
due to the lack of consideration of 


chauffeurs, who fail to stop their ma- 
chines at proper times, the increase 
in automobiles has made it hazardous 
or dangerous for women to do much 


driving on many country roads 

One contributor to the investiga- 
tion, living in New York, says where 
the country roads have not been im- 
proved the women are practically 
shut in during the cold months, at a 
time when highways are so rough or 


mud so deep the pepular priced auto- 
mobiles so generally used by farmers 


and their wives, cannot be satisfac- 
torily operated. “Nothing, in my 
opinion, would benefit the women on 
the farms as much as to improve the 
country roads.” A letter from an in- 
telligent Ohio woman advocates a 
system of roads which will enable the 
farm woman to transport her prod- 
uce to a market in the least pos- 
sible time; also that they may drive 
a vehicle or automobile to and from 


church without overdoing themselves 
in accomplishing a long, tiresome 
journey that should be made in one- 


quarter the time. 

An Illinois woman wants a law 
obliging automobile travelers to keep 
the lights burning after dark. A Wis- 
consin woman that speed rules 
are continually being violated in the 
cities; therefore, what could be ex- 
pected on lonely country roads? An 


Says 


Iowa woman speaks for more trolleys 
and “longs for an auto cheap enough 
to be available and simple in con- 


struction.” A Missouri mother of six 








“westward ho” this season, it will cer- daughters said that when we get good 
tainly mark the highwater mark of roads we can buy an automobile as 
migration to date, and is a great testi- we did the piano on the installment 
monial to the faithful performance Plan and raise poultry to pay for it; 
and perfection of the automobile. then nothing is far. 
The Resourceful South—In an in- 
Getting About i in n Country Disteists terview on the improved besiness 
"he c1 is insi for better roads situation James E. Pedder, division 
in count! ts This has been Superintendent of Bradstreets, at At- 
brought about to some extent since !anta, Ga, said: There is business in 
the advent of automobiles, creating the South, lots of it, and it is getting 
, : es . better every day. The recovery from 
sentiment in that direction on the ¢pne depression caused by the break- 
part of taxpayers But men and jng out of the war has been wonder- 
men alil practically everywhere, ful. This recovery has not been lo- 
hold that one of the greatest services cal, but has covered the entire South. 
yr put ‘ovements is in the way There is plenty of cheap money in 
1 sys e bettering of country the banks which is easily procurable 
ds. This was brought out. particu- for legitimate business, and the cotton 
; thes . ~ a mills are running day and night. The 
larly rt the standpoint of the gouth's debts are smaller owing to 
home, ir recent investigation made pine months of enforced economy. 
vy the partment of agriculture, Whether war continues or not we will 
seeking } 1 to determine the have a ready market for every ounce 
Ss il an or needs of farm women. Of foodstuff we can raise or cotton we 
brief abst: the report shows C@N grow. | The only man who will 
, = clad Mie Wikia, ourh- complain of business conditions is he 
t keen inter n better thorough who will not go after it My reports 
fares, and identally the increasing indicate that business is getting het- 
use of automobiles. Some go so far ter and better The fall trade will 
is to express the opinion that in road undoubtedly be the best we have ever 
vsuilding the _ re rements of auto- Known 
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Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of eix 
nts a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


must be counted as part of the 
or a number counts 
company each order, and 


advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
isertior 8s vf following week Adver- 
isements f F (RMS FOR SALF’ or “TO 
RENT vill be accepted at the above rate. but 
will be inserted in our R EAL E STATE MARKET 
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NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the 
vertising is only six 


‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our adveriisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use thie paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that 
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gn yoy FELEME NTS enter into the shipping of 
ecg 7 ivertisers and the hatching of same by 
¢ tt the publishera of this paper cannot 
& shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
bro ey guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
w exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 
: _8T PERIOR ( HIC KS. 200 eg S C Reds for 
: Pittsfel Rocks, Tolman 
4 Order hic eon’ t take any 
H and yor >t en you want 
10% alive guarant oa Booklet DAVIS 
Pou LTRY F RM. Berlin Mas 5 
R I REDS, WHITE W ‘Y ANDOTT® S. Light and 
Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, C White and Brow 
Leguorns Show ar illite q ality Tilustrated cata- 
log free. Hatching 3 and cks and breeders. 
RIVERDALE POTLTRY FARM. Riverc lale. N J 
Pet 0 sr 25 i naletipets — 
TURKEY EGGS WHITE HOLLAND. LESLIE 
VOSBU RG oa ( anajoharie Y. 
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BABY CHICKS from Davis strain 
Leghorns, bred for size, vigor and heavy ea produc- 
tion. Prizes taken wherever shown ag | $il per 








hundred, $100 per 1000. Eggs $5 per 100, $3 per 50 
Circular free. 5 ead CORNER pou LTRY FARM, 
Mount Sinai, LI, NY 

SICILIAN BUTTERCUPS, Single Comb White and 
Black Leghorns, Golden Campines and Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatching and baby 
chicks Circular free A. R. COOK, Cincinnatus, 
NY 
~ RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, Keller 


eggs for hatch 


White Orpington baby chicks 
guaranteed 


Collie puppies Satisfaction 
St NNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, Pa 
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EGGS AND POULTRY | STANCHIONS 
BARRED ROCKS, S C White Leghorns, White Or- | , STANCHTONS—Crumb’s stanchions are guaranteot 
pingtons. Eggs $1 per 15, hundre Eggs from ° please ey gercneser. They ped subject te 
prize stock 50 per 15. Catalog =~ WILLIAM = ‘rial iu the buyer's stab I are cigit. Sond 
J. SHERMA Cambridge, Md for booklet. WALLACE B. CRI MR We Ss Pores 
. SHERMAN, , 3 vite. ¢ 
FOR SALE—Regal White Wyand ates. Eggs for ~~, 2 ie a eerrene: . o <uaieaiite } 
hatching. Sheppard's strain Anconas. EDWARD J BOY SWING STANCHIONS ere oes Byam 
HAYES, R F D 4, Mt Pleasant, Pa. Member a Gheep. Thousands et with 
tional White Wyandotte Club areal information by writing the ma snufacture: 
RuOS, East Barn . 
SINGLE COMB BUFF LEG ae strictly A gee ae gee 
stock. Bred for business. Ba ins in eggs. Also P! ENTS 
Rumpless fowls’ eggs EMPIRE Pot LTRY YARDs ATENT 
Ft Plains. NY Ang 
—_—_——— IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
BLACK LEGHORNS. SICILIAN BC EL, Ri { PS. patents procured through me. Three books with list 
Silver «ampines, chicks and eggs ‘ular free 200 inventions wanted sent free. Advice free 1 « 
Winter layers. WM ¢ MERRILL North Sanfoid patent or no fee. BR. B. OWEN, 94 Owen Bidg 
NY Washington, D 
20 EGGS $1. Chicks $8 up 100. Booklet. Pen pe ac 
Anconas. four pullets and cocke $10. EMPIRE MISCELLANEOUS 
POULTRY FARM, Seward, N ¥ a 
TURKEY BGGS—Mawmoth Bronze, Bourbon Reds pees SS Me MS ee 
Narragansett, White Holland, $5.50 per 12 LTER SRATHE nebere g oo TRAVERS 
BROS, Powhatan Point, 0 | BR yTHERS, Dep ment A, Gardner, Massachusetts 
— oo aa VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Seaton trial. Wee 
"E ne t i n | a . 
PR a yp yg . i White Indian a a Runner MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Row Rosedale, fiau 
A. IVEY, Bloomsburg, Pa ; 
PURE-BRED WHITE HOLL AND Tt RKEYS 
from selected breeders $1.80 per L. 8. TYL OU! U R H E L .. B U R E A wu 
Worcester : | ae 
potion — » " » 
IMPROVED SILVER CAMPINES EXCLUSIVELY {ALE HELI w ANTE D 
Eggs $2 per 15, $10 per 100. SHORT & TRIPP, | 
Cortland, N Y , 
. | FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,006 
7 - — —_ : : - tected positions in I service. Thousands of 
WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. Catalog | Protects 
, . ~ rabble “ . - | vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
— v Pa gobbiers VALLEY VIEW FARMS, | you, sure and generous pay, lifetime ’ t 
se  — - c Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligat EAR! 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS | HOPKINS, Washington, D ¢ ad 
8a each. Circular free. GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, | WANTED—Men and women. 18 o t ; 
ment “jobs. $75 month Ba immediately for lig 
om — > tr ore f positiot s now ob le examina 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS FOR HATCHING, Bar- : . ’ ’ 
ron stock, $5 a hundred. ALGO YARDS, Kent en questions. i RANKLIN INSTHTUTE, Dope T 4 
aes aon Rochester, N ¥ 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EG for 75e TIONS. 


MRS FRANK CURTIS, R D No 1 


Cortland NY 





20 V —_ TIES LAND AND WATER FOWLS 


Free 














4: FF BY INGTON and Rhode Island Red eggs 
is $i. 30 $2, 100 $5. White Holland turkey eggs 

£0 50. “8 $4.50. Berkshire service boars and sows. 

. A. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 

YOUNG M B TOMS. price $5. weight 26 Ibs 
MRS c. T. SMITH, Croxton, a 

















catalog. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa 
FISHEl, WHITE ROCK EGGS $1.75, 100 
ARTHU R BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa 
NA EGG fertility guaranteed, $4 100. 
G HOR t BOWDISH, Esperance Y 
LIVE STOCK 

FOR SALE—Resgistered Jersey bull calves. Sired 
by Sir Figgis Torono, a son of Hood Farm Torono, 
out of a register of merit daughter of Hood Farm 
Pogis 9th. Write for further information and prices 
to WM P.M MIX, _Schoharie, NY 

REG ISTER RED BERKSHIRE PIGS seven lars, 
also my three ol Masterpiec boar dol- 
lars ERSKINE, ARMSTRONG Schoharie 

FOR SALE—Exceptionall ine bred registered 
Jersey bull calf. OAKLEY Brot K FARM, Fagtory- 
ville, Pa 

LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRD SWINE Choice 
stock, all ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y 

BAMPOUIES SWINE and registered Guernsey 
bull calves SEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa 

REGISTERED SHETL AND YE ARL ING COLTS. 


































EVERETT KIRK, Dresher, Pa 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CABBAG Ee PLANTS —-400,000 early, spring 
’ abbage plants-—-Early Jersey W cetield 
Wakefie! d, Early Summer and A Head 
per 1lOOO0 5000 $9 $1.2 Egyptian 
beets $1.50 per 1000 Trans ed early cabbage, 
celery and head lettuce $4.50 1000, 500 $2.5 
Transplanted Snowball cauliflower $8 per 1000 Potted 
Langdon’s Earliana tomatoes (sl d in paper pots; 
$2.50 per i100, 50 $1.50 Pri ist free F WwW 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J ye 
vegetabie plants exclusively) 

CABBAGE PLANTS (satisfaction guaranteed) 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charl n Wakefield 
Head Early, Early Summer o3 be thousand, $9 
five thousand Beet plants $1.50 A thousand Trans- 
planted cabbage, celery, head lettuce $4.50 per thou 
sand Transplanted Snowball! cauliflower $8 » 
thousand. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Earliest, latest. largest 
most productive varieties Raspberry blackberry 
gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb, horse 
radish, cabbage cauliflower tomato, celery sweet 
potato, pepper, egg plant, lettuce. beet plants. fruit 
trees. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES. Remsen 
burg, N 

Re SALE—Dibble’s 8 rowed Yellow Flint corn 

75 per bushel. Connecticut field Pumpkin seeds 
. cents per pound Mammoth sunflower seeds 
twenty cent per pound Bags twenty cents j 
WILTSIE, South Bethlehem, N 

MAIN VARIETIES EARLY CABBAGE PLANTS, 
transplanted, Tomato and pepper plants 


ready May Ist. 
NY 


hardened 
H. © 





w H Y 


STEVENS SONS 








Greenwich 


POTATOES direct? 























NOT BUY PURE SEED | 
Sample for stamp. GLICK'S SEED FARM, Smoke 
town, Pa 
NOTICE—Plum Farmer and Royal Purple raspberry 
plants. WALTER BENSON, Hastings, Oswego © 
Be 
SUDAN GRASS her on riptive booklet and 
sample pure seed free CS ERY, Lubbock, Tex 
FOR §& E. Cow Peas Beans, Crimson clover 
seed. JOSEPH E. HOLL AND. Milford, Del 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 
COLLIE PUPS. Farm raisé Price right. BROWN 
COGGSHALL, Groton, 
SHETLAND MRS FRED BOW 


MAN 











Lightest 
durable planter made; been on the market since 1876 
improved for Season of 1915 Sent anywhere 
receipt of 1.75, postage prepaid. Send for circular 
Mw WAL LACE Fi N Morg anville Y 
Ww ANT BETTER w ATER SYSTEM? Postal 
book! DRATILIC RAM CO. Harrisburg, Pa 


PLANTER 


PONIES—Collies 
Springboro, Pa 


“MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENT 


FISK’'S HAND apg od 


most 


‘brings 








I eo “ye TED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 



























































—can help you secure railwa mail or other 
ment posit ious Trial examination free OZMENT 
107R, St Louis 
FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN WANTED, all railroads 
$120 monthly Experience unnecessary RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION, Dept C, Brooklyn, y 
BECOME CHAUFFEURS—$18 week whil 
learning Sample lessons free “FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept T 805, Rochester, N ¥ 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED $60 «¢t 
$125 monthly Age 21 to 50. OZMENT. 107F, 8: 
Louis 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young mer bot! with and without 
farming experience, who wish to work o fa me ic 
you need a good, intelligent, gober ma te for a 
order blank Ours is a philantl opi organizatio 
and we make nh hares to employer em, ployee 
Our object is 1C farming amoug Jews 
THE JEWISH AG RICUL: 1" RAL sSOCTETY, it 
Second Avenue ew ork City 
WANTED Farm work by good 
gardener No liquor or tobac co 
4 Reference furnished ate wages allowed 
G. W. CLEW, Box 16, Republic oO 
FARM, NEAR LAKE, 176 ACRES, equipped. $550 
In one of the best erape and fruit sections in New 
York state 126 acres fields spring-watered past 
for 20 cows: small rchard; good buildings, 2-stors 
8-roum hou > barns, other bu owner force 
to tire. it ides a nachinery and tools: price fo 
eversthing only $5500, part cash Full details andl 
traveling dire ms, page 26 Strout’s Farm Cata 
log No 38."’ just out, write today for your free copy 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 
West 34th St, New York 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA WANTS SETTLERS 
Special inducements; government land: railways: free 
schools; cheap irrigation $l years to pay for farms 
adapied to alfalfa or fr e timate 
like ‘California ample reduced passages 
speci excursion being q Free particulars 
from f T. A. FRICKE, Govert ment Representative 
from Victoria, Box Ti, 687 Market St. Sa Fra 
Cal 
THE BEST FRUIT LANDS i New Yor state 
Within seventy-five miles of New York cit , tile 
from Poug —~ sie and Hudsor river Farms frow 
$2000 ou ite m what vou wart BI — 
FARM AGENCY r O Box 237, Highla 
t P. “TO DATE v4 RM FOR SALE, with stx 
crope and tools 50 acres. mile out—Lake View 
Several other eusentions! good bargains. FOOTES 
FARM _AG ENCY, Winthrop, Me 
= 4 
FOR SALE—200 acre farm suited for dai rying 
grain and hay Description and price on application, 
BOX 33, Cameron, N Y 
WRITE FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED LIST 
of western New York farms. Free. ELLIS BROS 
Springville, N ¥ 
FOR SALE reasonab! N. R. Ele 


Valley 
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farm 
Dolderville Y 
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Turn your surplus stock 















into money, instead of letting it lie around until it’s 
no good t anyone Almost every farmer can find a 
lot of things around his place that he'd like to ge 
the mor for, if he only w someone who'd buy i 
But he busy and can’t spend the time to go hunt 
ing tor a customer Now right here is where the 
Farmers’ Exchange comes in, and if you want that 
extra produ turned 
the chances are that an adv in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST at six cents a word will help a 
whole lot to do it 

There's bound to be, among the 625.000 readers of 
the paper, somebody who's in the market for what 
you'd like to sell You'll probably get a letter 
maybe a pile of them—and it's then up to you te 
agree on prices and terms He'll send a check 
you'll ship the goods. Rather simple matter 
all k it over Your money order or bank draft, 
at 6 cents a word, send to 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

BIS F th Ave New Vork City 








Gentlemen : 
Your request to let you know what results we obtained from adver- 
tising in the Farmers’ Exchange of the old reliable A. A. received, aad in 
reply will say that we received as many, if not more, replies to our advs. in 
your paper than we do from any two other papers in which we advertise. 


New York. 


New York, N. Y. 


Equals Any Two Other Papers 


Orange Judd Company, 


Yours truly, 
BASS BROS. 
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curtailed 
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the risk which 
lake 
profits Practica 
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mut the activity 
late the market. 
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this reason. Sy] 
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past eight m 
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alone 
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beans 
only 

February 
shipped 
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ion that the s&s 
present is not e 
Turther account 
today, even 
ef the holdings 
From the 
at present, 





advantage 
eomes in. 
marrow 
SAG 6, 
7@ 7.25, 
6.69, 
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beans 
red 





York and Mic 


Export Demand 


declare 
jumped up a fe 


true 


now being 


keeping 


exported, 
bushels a 


Although it is 
secure figures 
var 
speculs 
the 


though 


way the 
trade 
that the holdings can 
before 


around 
kidney 6.90, 
yellow eye 6, 
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Encouraging Bean Market 
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Init‘es tor all ¢ sses 
he New York city 
considerably from thos¢ 


Is ago. During the 


fall months foreign 
ns created an export 
e the market active 
To this, in part, was 
tial rise in prices; in 


harvests last 
higan. 


yinting 


Vhile firm now, local and foreigr 
trading is no greater than last year 
at this season lew beans are now 
noving from the country. 

Green produce is moving more 
treely, and is offered to city con- 
sumers at prices within their means. 
Pea beans sold in New York city 
around $6 p 100 pounds during the 


latterly S50 
$5.90 May 1 


bruary, 
ed with 


Curtailed 
t the foreign trade 
he submarine 
d. Cargo insurance 
w points and made 
the buyers had to 


block- 


incommensurable with the 


lly the same condi- 
sent. Then, too, the 
ymmission and other 
ing charity to the 
> abroad, purchased 
oO export early in 
these be were 
oduct in most « 
did much to 
Few beans of any 
purchased for 
veculation, especially 
as played an 
dying the market as 
up activity In 
onths Sti4 (wo bushels 
with 
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timu- 
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compared 
year 
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earlier; 
saw bushels 
impos- 
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practically 
concerning 
ious Classes of be 
itors, dealers, and 
concensus of opin- 
ipply held back at 
xcessive. This may 
for good prices 
the exact status 
are not disclosed. 
market is going 
folk feel confident 
be used to good 
the next erop 
include choice 
$7, medium 
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27 @29c. 
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grades of Ww 
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reasonable, but 
ake advantage 
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tubs 2614 @2Sc 
largely 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTEB PEE 
New York 


POUND 





30 


Butter 


saz of 1c 


the recent 
slowed by a least 
ry due to immediate 
dealers were bear- 
livities; demand fine 
secure price 
fey cmy 30 


28@29c, state dairy 
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market stead 
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unsettled demand 
buyers disposed _to 
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my 
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working 
the export move- 
been under way for 
ign buyers look with 
ed cheese and such 
premium. State, 
161, @17%ec -p Ib, 
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How Best to Market ‘Crops 


IUUVUUEADOOAEUAYEAD OAD SANGEOEA ET EAT ANAT DATES RA PAD ADEE PATE 


PUTED EDEN 


fresh colored 15% @16! 
(a 1d 

At Chicago, practically al 
varieties Shapes oO1 : 
rm In ¢ ‘ : ; 
he hy v we prompt 
movement Wis fu ean 
144 ( daisies 154 
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HUVHENTANA iniilifte 


1 standard 
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is Twins 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


PRICES 
COM 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GEADES WITH 





915 1914 1915 1914 
ra 1¢ 6 7% .68 
t 05 SN +4 
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g 00 
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1915 1914 
2 § 2 39 
t 44 

t 45% 


ay New ¢ ti Wheat 


Wi the first of May at h 


ind, farm 


work sta under wa winter wheat 
fields bril I green spring seed- 
ing pushed, operators in the wheat 
market realize they have to do not 
only with pot goods but with new 
crop deliveries 7 mast week or 
two interest as been perhaps even 
more keen n Sept than in May. 
Prices were greatly insettled ind 
while subject » swift reactions fol- 
lowing every ibstanti ne the 
trend in the main was toward a cor 
tinuanes of the high level At 
Chicago, Se] wheat touched $1.30 
p bu, accompanied by profit-taking 
reactions July crowded 1.40 ‘but 
this price was not maintained and 
May was ver settled above and 
below 1.65, 

Another forceful news item in 
wheat wa le decreasing domestic 
reserves through heavy exports and 
home consumptio1 W hil ! ded 
rains were reported in winter wheat 
territory, the belief prev ed that 
the growing rop esp ally il the 
Ohi« b n, was not th most 
Satisfactor S pe and more moisture 
would be we me¢ No 2 red winter 
wheat was quoted in Chicago at $1.63. 

Corr was f ] good demand 


on domestic and 
tively little was heard o 
inquiry. At Chicago, May 
above and below 78e p bu 
No 2 in 
The oats 


accoul 


store 77 


mat ket 


had 


than former! due part 
veather conditions in ~ a 
excellent showers over the 
The cash demand was 


ports fair, but not of a 
hely prices, At Chicago, 
sold at nO a DT M4 « p bu t 


Sept, new crop delivery. ar 

Standard oats in store 0 < 
Rye 

was the 


offerings were 


demand, the 


sma 














a su} 


good and 


compara- 
f export 
corn sold 


July Sic, 


»port 
to better 
country; 
oats belt 
ex- 


character to 


May 
rading in 
vuund 49c; 


oats 


ll, but so 
market 1 


iling 





about steady vith No 2 on track $1.17 
p bu at Chicago. 

Field seeds were in seasonably good 
demand at nearly recent prices. Prime 
timothy was a sh better than 7 
p Ib, clover 14 , hungarian 2@2\4 
milliets 2@2%4¢ 

At New York, wheat ontinued 
firm but unsettled at the recent sub- 

? ’T + 





advance, 
motives were the insistent | 


impelling 
ving for 


export account ind realization that 
domesti stocks are decreasing at a 
rapid pace. No 2 red was quoted at 





$1.70@1.72 p bu While rain is 
needed in some quarters it gen- 
era conceded that the crop condi- 
tion is promising s far as in be 
determined : Ss ¢ T date Corn 
was moderatel n, but without 
much export business N Z ellow 
SSi, p bu, No 5 do S7%e, st dard 
oats 63c, choice hite 64@65 





Tobacco N otes 





The Connecticut 1de-g1 to. 

bacco men are attempting to « ish 
tter system of elling ods 

ths has been in orc¢e Dp o the 
present. The fun ment I ole 
wl h the growers desire vw e to 
refuse to sell any f é re ntil 
it is actually reac f r Then 
the buver ma SEE «¢ Pt wl ri 1e is 
cet né there not ¢ the 
f ling elemen either | er or 
Se r 

The tobacco trade recently 1 eld 
its chief interest in the new porta- 
tions of Sur t n prices x- 
ceptions C sf h 
ported tne I g st t ¢ 
dor tic types the n 





rather slack, with the. exception- of 
shade-grown leaf, for which the de- 
mand seems to remain unabated 
Miuch enthusiasm continues to be 
shown toward the shade-grown ero, 
and may result in a new era for the 


leaf to 
Reports 


bacco men 


from the growing 


tobacco 


sections indicate that the spring 

eather has been favorable for early 
work in the seed bed, so that much 
progress has been made In Con- 


an the usual amount 


has been caone, 


necticut 





of early 


GENERAL MARKETS 


quotations in 





Unless otherwise stated, 


1 instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the produce will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges 


small way to retailers 
advance is usually se- 
prices may be 10 to 33% 


When sold in a 

or consumers an 

cured Retail 

higner 
Apples 

York, a steady but 

reported both in 


limited 
up-state 


At New 


trade is 


cold storage stock and in western bx 
fruit The market is without new 
feature Sound and attractive Spitz- 


quoted at 


2 DOG 


enburg and Spy were 


W450 p bbl, Wir 


os 


Greening 3.00@ 4.2 western 
apples 155@2 p bu hic 
Beans 


At Chicago, general firmness pre- 


vailed, with stocks of standard varie- 
ties much reduced. Pea beans, h p, 
$3@5.15 p bu - 


Dressed Meats 

York, the trade was 
about recent 
There was a inquiry 
for dressed hothouse lambs at 
@8.0 p carcass, country dr 
lower under supplies, at 
»¢c p Ib tor tc choice, 
and 10@11e for 
Dried Fruits 
York, the 


At New 
healthy in tone at 


good 





large 
prime 
heavy. 





At New market is dull 


it is between seasons, fresh fruits 
taking the lead. Another important 
element was reported for evaporated 


choice to fey quoted at 
sun-dried 4@6%c, rasp- 


nominal. 


appies, with 
S@ Ye p Ib, 
berries and cherries 

Eggs 
York, it is the 
Season, and 


1e full flush of 
with sup- 


At New 


storage 


the ege 

plies also at a high level, the mar- 
ket is everywhere active. Nearby 
eggs are in good demand for im- 
mediate consumption. So many eg¢s 
have been placed in storage that some 
buyers are now out of it Choice 
northern goods are held at steady 
prices. Frésh gathered eggs 23@24c 
p doz, storage packed 22@23c, state 





irby hennery 24@25c¢ for 
1 a fraction discount for 





activity 
not 


pre- 
only 
but more 
cold stor- 
19% @ 


general 
brisk demand 


hicago, 
vailed with a 
for immediate consumption 
particularly for placing in 
age. Firsts were quotable at 
20c p doz. 
Fertilizers 

The 
promising 
potash from 


situation is possibly more 
with regard to importing 
Germany. Recent cable 
advices from Berlin indicate that ne- 
gotiations with the U S for removing 
the German prohibition on exports 
of potash salts have reached the stage 
where a successful issue prob- 
able. This is all right so far as the 
German viewpoint is concerned But 
this goes on to indicate that potash is 
to be exported to U S and exchanged 
for cotton cargoes; that the cargoes 
of potash are to be consigned to the 


seems 


dept of agri at Washington under a 
guarantee that it will be used solely 
in the U S for the purpose of ferti- 
lizer It does not appear how the 


cargoes of cotton will find undisturbed 
transit to German ports. 
Fresh Fruits 
In the strawberry section of the 
south while more or less drouth has 
prevailed, some recent good rains have 
fallen. At: the lose oO last week 
sales of strawberries were noted at 
Hammond, La, around i, it 





Castlebe 





3.00. 
Wea 23 p qt 





At Ne York, the trade is healt} 





demand largely for yvaled h 
Offerings are not purdensome In any 
direction. No 1 timoth Wa 22.50 





p ton, No 2 do 2JO@2, Ne 1 ‘lover 
mixed 18S@19.50, No 2 do 16@ 17.50, 
ry¢ straw 12 @ 15. 
Maple Products 

York, the demand, while 
keep the 
quoted 


At New 
limited was sufficient to 
market steady, w 


th new sugar 


at 9@1lc p lb and syrup 75c@$1. 
Money 

No charge for collecting checks 
will be made after May 1 by somé 
national banks within the federal re- 
serve. Prohably this reform will be- 
come universal before the year is out 
Then personal checks and drafts will 
circulate at par everywhere’ with 
no deduction for collecting Tt will 
great] f tate business At New 








American Agriculturist 


discount 
ytes and 


York, the federal reserve 
rate was +4 for 3U-day n 
for 9U days. 


~o 
"yo 


Mill Feeds 


At Ne corn meal 


coarse 





$1.70@1, p 1‘) ibs, western spring 
bran 26.50@27 p ton, midd@lings 24.74 

42s 
G1 2S, 


Onions 








This is the season of the year for 
sales of onion sets, yet the demand 
now fairly well along at the close of 
Apr. Sales were reported on the basis 
Oo Ibs to the bu at t5c @$1 p bu. 

At New York, a feature of the trade 
is the increasing supply of Tex grown 
onions, these sell in crates at $1 

1.S0 Old onions from the north 
were irregula! ali and also in 
price, red and y« oc @1.50 p bag 


At Chicago, the narket is pretty 
well along for mions with new 
stock from the South coming forward 
rapidly. Michigan red ind ellow 


40@T5c p bag of 70 Ibs rex $1254 
Loo p cra, 


At New Yor increasing supplies 
from the South and ealization of 





considerable quantities of old pota- 
toes still held back ji the country 
meant a rather we: narket. State 
and LI o potatoes 438@47c p 
bu, Me Stk Bermuda 5.50@6 p bbl, 
$.50 @ 5.50 inder grades usual 
discount. Jersey sweet potatoes sold 
in a small wa it 1.50@2.25 p bskt 





At Chicago, potatoes were in rea- 
and and market 
inything in Apr in 


good den 


high as 


sonably 


about as 


spite of increasing offerings of new 
stock from the South. Receipts of 
northern potatoes were beral. Wis- 


consin white and rural 
in bulk on tr 


41@44c p bu 


Poultry 


At New Yorl fully former prices 
were asked, and in tl main realized, 
yet the market is without notable ac- 
tivity Live fowls 16@17c p 1b, roos- 
ters 11@ 12¢ turkeys 12@12'te, 
ducks 15@ l4e In frozen poultry 
large roasting chickens were firmly 


held at 20@22c p 1b, ghter weights 


IS@l1%e, western fowls 1: > @ 18c. 

At Chicago, receipts were moderate 
and demand good with recent prices 
fully maintained. Live fowls 16@ 
Itblec p tb old roosters 11% @ 13¢, 
choice spring hickens 18a 19¢ 
turkeys dull at t Duck buy- 
ers discriminate Indian Run- 
ners, these sel 131% @ 1415¢ 





while all white yrrouzht 15c or 
better. 


Vegetables 








At New York, the price tendency 
is downward, as ight be expected 
t the close of Apr with arrivals 
from the South and far west steadily 
increasing. Cc sparagus $2.25@ 
4.50 p doz bchs it we undertone, 
Charleston do $1.25@2.50, southern 
Wax beans S2..0 { skt, old carrots 


$1.75@2 


$1@1 








- » wake 
horse-ra¢ Be 4 kale 50c@S5S1, 
parsnips 2 southern peas $2 
@4 p bskt Y ow 1d Hubbard 
squash $1. 0G p bb!, old turnins 





hothouse cucumbers 75c @ 
Hower $2.50 @ 3.25 


$1.254 1.7 


$1.25 p doz, 








cau . 
radishes $ 9@1.75 p 100 behs, rhu- 
barb a3. tomatoes 15@20c p Ib, 
mushrooms $141.50 p 4-Ib bskt 
Wool 
The feature of the trade is the ap- 


western 
higher 
hope of 


determination of 
erests to tor 
This is | the 


parent 
woo) int 
prices. 


hold 


vased on 





large army orders extending to the 
point where it uses further ap- 
preciation of western wool. A large 


the 
marke 


spot b in the big 
ts just now is in 


part of 
wholesale 


isiness 


foreign wools I such eastern trade 
centers at Boston, Dak * and 2 
blood, wool is quoted at 2Z7@30c p 


264 28 29 @ 2K 


BOM SA 


Ib, Ida do Miont 
Mich unwashed combing 


Ohio oo L aa df 





Readjusting Freight tates—A pril 











has brought interesting developments 
In trans-contin tal rates as a direct 
result of competit n of the Panama 
canal ill-watel ri rh tenden 
is sharply nd the nter- 
State com I ? SS nas , en 
ked permis to grant ! sion of 
this kind on oth eas bound nd 
vest bound t Carriers con- 
templating freight shipments om 
the Atlantic s oard to Cal pe ts 
propose a red ion of 7410 ) ") 
Ibs on commod t gh freights 
to terminals 1 lla is 
merchandise, ined goods, 
soap, star h, } ¢ iron and “steel, 


¢ 


coffee, et 


At Pittsburgh, | potatoes 4 





Mic p bu, ¢ © 540 p ton ce 
paragus 2k inach Tic@1 »v 
bu. onions 1.50 .s 100 Ibs, « _ 
rots L50@1 rey rnips 1.75 i? 
hens 16@17 turkeys 15@1 

chickens 19c, ducks lt eggs Wav 
p doz, pples 2.75@3 p bbl, No 2 
yellow corn S2@SMec p b No 2 white 
oats 62@65ic, timoth iay 17@19 vo 
ton, clover xed 16.50@18.75, rye 


straw 11, oats and wheat 10, mid- 


dlings 28.50@33.50, bran 27.50@ 29.50. 
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Introduce New Poultry Blood 


GRANT MOYER 

Stamina, vigor and actvity should be 
the watchword. Frequently infusion 
of new blood of the same breed pro- 
duces and maintains this. Without !t 
a flock cannot exist and be at all 
profitable to its owner. 

White diarrhea kills thousands of 
chicks annually. I have yet to learn 
of a reliable remedy. The best pre- 
ventive I know, however, is increased 
stamina and vigor, a stronger body to 
ward off discease. Only the strongest 
and most active chicks are immune 
from the disease when it once gets 
started in the flock. Low vitality often 
means that a whole hatch will be 
wiped out almost to a chick. Strong, 
active and healthy chicks, kept so with 
proper care and food, will seldom it 
ever be found sick or drooping at any 
time. 

The best time to buy male birds 1s 


in the fall; that is, if the buyer wants 
cheap birds to improve the laying 
qualities of his stock only. A breeder 


cannot keep his birds all winter and 
sell them in the spring for the same 
price he would have sold them for 
earlier in the year. Besides, he usually 
doesn’t plan on keeping any very 
cheap birds over. 





Brings Biggest Profit 
E. BILLINGS 


My favorite breed of hogs is the 
Duroc-Jersey and I grow on the aver- 
age 100 a year. In my experience I 
have found them to be more prolific 
breeders and better mothers than any 
other breed. After the little pigs are 
weaned I turn them out on pasture 
consisting of barley, oats and peas. 
They are also given skim milk and 
screenings. I never give my pigs 
ground oats, but other ground grain 
given with milk and pasture give as 
good results as corn. I feed twice a 
day, morning and night, with ground 
feed and slops. They have access to 
plenty of water at all times in the 
pasture. I never give them more feed 
than they will clean up 

During the winter I keep them in a 
large, warm, well-ventilated shed and 
have no trouble in keeping them fat 
and healthy through the winter 
months. I do not see any reason why 
more hogs are not grown in this lo- 
cality. Up to the present time very 
little trouble has been experienced in 
raising them, and at no time has 
there been a case of cholera. My last 
shipment contained 30 pigs 270 days 
old. They averaged 276 pounds and 
I was paid 74 cents per pound. I 





market all the grain I grow in the 
Yorm of beef and pork, as this method 
brings me the biggest profit. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
were 3250, and sales did not open up 
with quite the snap prevailing last 
week. Yet trade as a whole in reason- 
ably geod condition, considering the 
fact that shipments are still more or 
less hampered by the quarantine 
regulations Medium and heavy cat- 
tle were inclined to weakness, while 
light well-finished steers sold readily 
at firm prices. Quotations are revised 
as follows: Good to prime shipping 
steers $8@8.50 p 100 Ibs, plain to fair 
7@7.75, choice heavy butcher steers 
7.50 @ 7.85, handy weights 7.50@8, 


bulls and butcher cows 4.5:00@7.50. It 


was an Sc market Monday of this 
week for 16,000 hogs received, trade 
generally active. Sales were very 
largely at Sc, although some light 
pigs sold around 7.85. The sheep 
trade was without particular feature, 
moderately active, Monday’s supply 
around 10,000. Good to choice 
wethers 7.50@7.75, ewes 6.50 @ 7, 
choice to extra lambs 9@9.75. 


At Pittsburgh, the week opened 


with cattle 10@15c higher, due partly 
to moderate character of the supply, 
only 50 cars A top price was about 
$8.55 p 100 Ibs, with few good enough 
to command over 8c. Fair to medium 


light-weight 7@7.50, good butcher 
steers weighing 1200 to 1300 Ibs 7.50 
@S8.10, dry cows and butcher bulls 
450@7, veal calves 7@9.50. Hogs 
were a little lower than last 
week, Monday’s supply 40 double 
decks, heavy droves 7.85@7.90, mixed 
7.95@8, heavy Yorkers 8@8.05, light 
Yorkers and pigs 7.60@7.80. Sheep 
receipts Monday only 12 cars and mare 


ket higher, with fair to prime wethers 
5@7.50, clipped lambs 6@9.75, fey 
spring lambs 12@15. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


- Cattle — Hoss — — Sheep — 











Per 106 Ibe 

1918 10914 1816 1814 1915 1914 
Chicago ...... $8.70 $9.50 $7.60 $8.75 $8.50 $7.29 
So St Paul .. 7.65 8.00 7.45 865 7.75 5.50 
New York .... 8.50 9.10 7.60 9.35 9.09 6.35 
Buffalo 8.50 9.35 8.15 9.25 7.50 6.65 
Kansas City .. 8.50 9.00 7.60 865 8.35 6.35 
Pittsburg ..... 8.50 880 8.20 9.20 7.65 6.60 





At Chicago, the cattle market was 
generally satisfactory to selling inter- 
ests compared with recent weeks. 
Good to choice native beef cattle sold 
freely at $7.50@8.50 p 200 lbs, with 


occasional sales up to S.7U. 

CHICAGO PRICES, ON HOOF, PER 100 LBS 
Good to prime beers coccccsccccovececes $7.50@ 8.65 
Medium to good SteeTS ......-.eeeeeeeeees 7.25@7.50 
Inferior rough native a0 eocccesocescee 5.50@6. 50 
Cows, COMMON CO PFITBE «..+.-eeeeeeeeeees 5.50@7.00 
Heifers, fair to prim@ ........++seeeeeees .00@ 8.25 
Bulls, good to prime butchers ..........+. 5.50@6.50 
Calves, poor to choice light ......+.+++++- 7.50@8.25 
Calves, poor to choice heavy ........ eosee 4.00@7.50 


Hog prices did not hold quite all 
of the recent advance, yet market 
healthy and a good clearance. Choice 
light weights generally commanded a 
premium. Good to choice mixed pack- 
ing $7.25@7.00 p 100 lbs, medium and 
heavy packing and shipping 7.60. 

In the sheep pens a large part of 


the supply consisted of attractive 
lambs and yearlings. Unshorn sheep 
and lambs were in good demand 


and generally firm. Wooled lambs 
$10.40@11 p 100 lbs, fey springs 12 
@138, native wethers 8@8.60. 


At New York, April 26—Last week 
after Monday steers ruled dull and 
10@15c lower; fat cows declined 


Calves were active and firm 
on Wednesday; a part 
The 


25 @ Be. 
to 25c higher 
of the advance was lost later. 


selling range for the week was: 
Steers $7.20@ 8 50, oxen 4.60@6.75, 
bulls 4.50@7.25, cows 3@6.90, veals 


8@ 10.75, culls 6@ 1.73. 

Today there were on sale 20 cars 
of cattie and 10,430 calves. Steers 
were in light supply and _ steady, 
bulls and cows held up also to last 
week’s closing prices. On very 
heavy receipts calves showed a sharp 
break, bulk of sales $1.50 lower than 
at the close of last week. The pens, 
however, were cleared. Two cars of 
Ohio steers averaging 1248 to 1322 


Ibs sold at 8@8.20 p 100 Ibs; a car 
of Va, 1242 Ibs, at 8.25. Bulls sold 
at 5.50@7, cows 3.25@6.35, 4 extra 
cows at 7, veals mainly at 6.50@9. 


choice and extra selected at 9.25@ 


9.75, culls at 5@6. 
Sheep continued in very limited 
supply after Monday, with no change 


in prices;lambs came forward a little 
more freely and held up firm in sym- 
pathy with other markets. A few 
lots of spring lambs from Md and 
Va were in market and sold at steady 
prices. The selling range for the 
week was: Unshorn sheep $6@7.75, 
clipped sheep 6.50@7, unshorn lambs 


10@11, clipped lambs 8.35 @ 9.90, 
spring lambs 7. Today there were 
about four cars on _ sale. Clipped 
sheep rather easier; lambs, both 


clipped and unshorn, held up to about 
steady prices, springs lower. Clipped 
sheep sold at 4.50@6.50 p 100 Ibs, 
clipped wethers 7.50@7.85, clipped 
lambs 8@9.85, unshorn 9.50@11.25, 
common to fairly good spring lambs 
3.50 @ 6.25. 

Hogs held up firm after Monday, 
with all weights in good demand. 
Today there were about five cars on 
sale. The feeling was rated steady. 
with heavy to iight hogs -$8@815 p 
100 lbs, roughs at 6.50@6.85. 


The Horse Market 


Among the offerings at the auction 
stables last week were a number of 
carloads of fresh western’ horses. 
Trade continued quiet and steady. 
Fair to choice heavy drafters $275@ 

p hd, “chunks” 200@250, fair to 
good second-hand work horses of de- 
livery type 100@1.50. 


Marked Guernsey Advance 


The first Gernsey cow to enter the advanced register 
was Glenwood Girl 6th, 
in May, 1900, and completed it in April, 1901 
ing this time she produced 12,187 pounds milk and 
572 pounds butter fat 

The first cow to enter with over 600 pounds fat was 
Portia of Maplehurst, who completed her record of 
11,622 .pounds miik and 602 pownds butter fat in 
June, 1902, practically one year after the first cow 
entered the advanced register 

In the July, 1911, issue of the Guernsey breeders’ 
journal appears a. list of the cows with over 600 
pounds fat to pase, —— and there appear in this 
list the names of cows, which means that from 
April, 1901, until jw 1911, a period of 10 years, 
there were 41 cows who made records of over 600 





ently compiled by the American 
Guernsey cattle o>. a list of cows that had entered 
the advanced register with over 600 pounds fat in 
the last year. This tist included cows entering the 





advanced register, covering a period from November 
15, 1913, to November 15, Th and totaled 61 cows. 
In other words 20 more cows have entered the ad- 
vanced register in the past year with over 600 pounds 
fat than entered with this emount in the frst 10 
years of advanced register work im the Guernsey 





breed. 
Live Stock Sale Dates 
May tt Fasig & Tipton Co, Syracuse, N Y. 
Western Connecticut Holstein-Friesian 
breeders’ assn 2d annual, Hoisteins, 
New Milford, Ct. 
Western Connecticut breeders’ sale, Hol 
steins, New Milford, Ct. 
#2 Eastern breeders sale, Holsteins, Rut- 
land. Vt 
17 B. T. Totten, Cress Lawn farm, 10¢ Hol- 
steins, Gustavus, O 
18 Case & Clark, and Pierce Bros, Holsteins 
Lockw , 0. 
19-20 New England breeders’ sale. Holsteins 
Worcester, Mass 
20-21 Holsteim, Sid- 


Tri-county breeders’ sale 
ney, N Y, 

22 D. A. Ely, Holsteins, 
24-25 Ohio 





Peninsula, O 


Holstein Breeders’ Sale Cc ‘o first 
consignment sale, Holsteins, Canto: 0 
june 3-4 Breeders’ consignment sate. Holsteins, 


Syracuse, N Y. 
8-9 Dr Hand's dispersal sale. 


omg 4 and 
other consignments, Scrantor , 





Oct 1 Southwestera New York breeders: 2d an- 
nual, Holsteins, Randolph, N Y 
Coming Events 

National fertilizer asen, Hot Springs, Va, July 13-14 


International viticulture congrss, Panama-Pacific ex- 
ms July 12-13 
Sept 28-Oct 1 

Denver, Col, 

June 23-25 


Farmers’ national congress, Omaha, 
International soil products exposition, 
American assn of nurserymen, Detroit. 
Farmers’ national congress, Omaha, Neb 

Sept 28-Oct 1 
Middle western soil improvement committee of na- 

tional fertilizer assu, Hot Springs, Va, July 16-17 
Warren county farmers’ picnic, Belivdere, N J, 

Aug 18, 1915 


Southern Md tobacco growers’ assn, Laplata Md, 
May 18 
Genesee Co fair, Batavia, N Y, Ss 21-25 
Southwestern, New York, breeders’ secc nd annual, 
Holsteins, ‘Randolph. I Oct 11 
Md farmers’ day, College Park, Md, May 29 

Annual corn and grain show, Tracy, Minn, 

Jan 3-8, 1916 

International dry farming congress, Denver, Col, 
Oct 4-7 
Sept 27-Oct 9 
Cotton seed crushers’ assn of Georgia, Hotel Tybee, 
* Tybee Island, Ga. June 14-16 


Interstate cottonseed crushers’ assn, Birmingham, Ry 
a -19 
Ginners’ assn of the cotton belt, Atlanta oe 


uly 
East Tennessee farmers’ convention, K» orig ‘Tenn. 


= 

20 
Second animal industry convent F techs 
county, Quitman, Ga, May 18 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
O iepeab baba bebae pei h iP Pa b erie arab ye 
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Heart'sDelightFarm 














Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


Can furnish Rams and Ram Lambs 
with large bone and good 
wool covering 


W. H. Miner Chazy, N. Y. 
Papas aeat hsb aeaiig 


‘|Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 








the. best. Send pr catalogue. 
HENRY WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Sprinefista Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
Gitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mgr., BENNINGTON, 


wi 23 
Snowcroft Hampshires Sine" * 2° 
cluding Champion Ram at last N. Y. State Pair, also 
State Champion in 1913 peas on hand at all times 
DR. SARGENT F. SNOW. - Syracuse, N. Y. 


VERMONT 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 








senna 


Grayfield Farms 


Greenwich, N. Y. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs for hatchiug, 
utility strain, $5 per bundred. Birds are vigorous 
healthy and are mated with choicescockerels; part 
of them direct from Barron Yards 








on 


Elizabeth Poultry Far 

mzale! Poultry Harm 
Day old chicks and eggs for hatching. 58. C. Brown 
Leghorns Kulf strain 5. C. W. Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Our breeders we have selected with 
care, for which we elaim are as fine a flock of breed- 
ers as can be had. We have 2700 layers at this time 
on our farm. We are prepared to fll all orders 
Promptly Our hatching capacity is 10,000. Write for 
Price list Visitors welcome. 
JOHN H. WARFEL & SON, 








ROHRERSTOWN, PA. 





Meadow Brook Farm Specialties 
Pure bred poultry and eggs. Bourbon Red turkeys, 
first premiums at Madison Square Garden the last four 
years. Eggs $5 per from best hens $1 per ess 
White Plymouth Rocks, eggs $2 per 15, $7 per 99, 
from especial mating $5 per 15. American Dominiques 
$2.50 per 15 eggs. Lavender guineas $3 per 15 eggs 
Excellent stock, sure to please. Address 

CHARLES W. JONES, Bor 45 HOLMDEL, 


«Wye . 
torn" S.C. White Leghorns 
; T kk i 
Stock and Eggs 7.2 TSin oterte sie’ 
few choice breeding pens at a great sacrifice. Each fe- 
male trapnested, Carieg —y- les egg Fy 
aranteec 

£°% per 50; $6.00 ber 100 $25.00 per 500 + $40.60 per 1000 » 
90% fertility guarant 

The Allen Poultry Farm, South Riverdale, Md. 
S. C. Rhode Island Red Baby Chix 


7a Winte and Barred 


N. J 











Rocks, Black Min- 
aa White and Brown leg 





12¢ 

horns 10c each; Pekin Ducklings, 18¢ each; 

Sy White Runners 20c each. Safe delivery 

and full count of strong, livable chicks 

guaranteed. 32-page catalog free 

DEROY TAYLOR CO., Newark, New York 
er 100 


Chicks 15c¢ each—$12 
Silver and White Wyandottes, 8. C. ite Leghorns’ 
Eggs $6 per 100 
Ducklings 25c each—$20 per 100 
Mammoth Pekin and Giant Bouen Ducks. Egg 
per 100. Send for catalog. Our ducks are champions 


of America 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, BR. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


281 Eggs in 1 year 


by hen from which my high-class 8. C 
Winners wherever shown 


OLNEY, B 4, NAPLES, N. ¥. 








P —# = 


Ww ALTER v. 


Cloverdale S. C.White Leghorns 


Won Auburn laying contest; 5 pullets lay 23 eggs in 
6 days; won $20 association cup and $10 special cup: 
honor blues hung on utility display. Leghorns, Ayr- 
shires and Collies for sale. Address F. J. DeHART. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM, CORTLAND, N. Y. 








CHESTERBROOK FARM 


Single Comb White Leghorns, Baby Chicks aad 
Hatching Eggs. Baby Chicks $10 per 100, Imperial 
Pekin Ducklings $18 per 100, Hatching Eggs $10 per 
100. We are booking orders now Address. 

R. A. COLGAN, Mgr, BERWYN, PA. 





RHODE R D SINGLE 
ISLAND E COMBS 
Fertile eggs from good colored, healthy. heavy layera. 
Circular free. 15 eggs $1; 50, $3; 100, $5; 10c extra by 


parcel post. Circular free. W. BUCK, Phelps, N. ¥. 


BABY CHICKS 


S C W Leghorns, R & § C RI Reds, strong, livable, 
from pure-bred, healthy, free-range breeders. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. TESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, \.Y 








STOCK AND EGGS FOR SALE 
W. L BR. Ducks of best laying strain won Ist and 
2d duck at Ohio State Show 1914. Was never de- 
feated’ on ducks. Also White Wyandotte chickeas 
and eggs. J. H. STUART, BREMEN, OHIO 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG 
AMERICAN DOMINIQUES 


White Crested, Black Polish, ry Buttercup, Buf 
Gromenen and Ancona eges Se & 
. JACKSON MinknaL SPRINGS, N. Y. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 
SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping @ 


esses by our the hatching of same 
our subscribers that the publishers of t Daper cannot 
guarantee that shall reach the 


isers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility mest end with that. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chic Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular 

WARD W. DASEY, BOX ll, FRANEFORD, DEL. 





7 and 8 cents each. 
Waite 2 Buff Leghorus. 
Barred Rocks. Healthy Chicks 
and safe delivery guaranteed. Circular free 


EBYSTONE HATCHERY, Box 104, ORIENTAL, PA. 


Pere Single Comb White Leghorn 


and fawn and white Indian Runner duck eggs 


S hatching at $1 per setting or $5 per hundred. 
Cc. M. BEATTY - - ORIENT, OHIO 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from selected breeders. 8. C. 
Brown and 8. €. White Leghorns, $5 per rr or $1.50 
per 15 delivered to your express office. so Rouen 

duck eggs $1.50 per 12 prepaid. BRAKEL VIEW 











MORE BACON AND LESS LARD 
Grow the hog that is built that way. With bacon 
worth double the price of lard, the prolific nee 
should be on every farm. Satisfaction guaranteed 
WM. W. MORTON, - RUSSELLVILLE, EY 


Lht. Brah., 





Bar. Wht. Buff Rocks, Wht. Buff, Gold, 
Silver Wyandottes, Brown, Wht. Buff Leg. 
Blk. Min., Reds, Hamburgs, 15, $1.00; 
40, Si Orpingtons, Houdans. Anconas, Polish, 15. 
$1.25; 30, $2. Catalog, H. K. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 


EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2. Thoroughbred Rocks. Wrandott b 
Light = ae, L 8. 8. . 18 








varieties; How White Orpingtons, Rose Comb 
Minorcas, 13 it: 50. 30 a. Catalog. 34 years’ ex- 
ence. 8. MOHR, & Coopersburg, Pa. 





65 BREEDS. Pure-bred chick a - 
lt, 4 ickens, ducks, geese, tur 


bantams, guinea pigs, hares 
and dogé. Farm raised ‘or eale reasonable. 
Eggs for natanape. Satisfaction guaranteed. 60-page 
catalog free. . A. Souder. Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 





BARRON AND WYctore STRAINS 
Hatc and chicks 
from 2 rods orn iar wioe fertility guar- 
o M.  wakpen ac tor © FELLSBURG. W. VA. 


Eggs for Hatching fF heavy- Ae, %, 
basket with 


Leghorns, the ted that fills the 
Taras wit eggs, $1 per 1 5. $5 per $100 
- GILBOA, N. ¥. 








POULTRY FARMS, M. F. Bolt, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 





BRED BERKSHIRE SOW CHEAP. Big framed, ma * 
long-bodied, well marked, deep, mature sow 
Longfellow’’ blood. Bred to exceptional * ‘Masterpiece™ 
ar. Moving—must sel]. First check for $60 takes her— 
worth $100. OLD LANDING FARMS, Millsboro, Del. 


EGGS FOR HA ITCHING 
from the best strains Bourbon Red 
Rose Comb _ Brown 
Chickens. White Indian 

and MRS. G. W. 


Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Eggs for hatching. a. imported direct from England. 
Strong, vigorous, handsome birds from world’s cham- 
Dion pedigree layer. . M. Hammond, Cortland, N.Y. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fowl for eggs and meat. Heavy 
winter layers. White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. 
Honest values and equare deal guarenteed. Catalog 
free. RELIABLE YARDS, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y. 





Turkeys. 
on and White Wyandotte 
Runner Ducks 

PRICE, Belmont, Ohio. 











AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 








capital Every ch 
lw tH LYE} PA Aa, 
Sacramento ; ; Carey M. Jones, Pres. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturis$ 
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THE GREAT HAM 
Tamworths {Hus Skear nam 
for big pig pr Profits . | # Pigs all ages, some ready to breed. This stock is 
Sturdy, proiifie feeders ; ~ solute mune cholera, as each individual 

















absolutely immune 
turn common ying: into finest has t inoculatec 1 mak- 
rk. Write for Free Book — oes een inc me ts 3 ; “se a 
Poul of tats. 20) : Mt . we 7 - e iF ; ieee 
f . fancy prices for t ¢ superior ams i bacon 
{ EVADE | © UPLAND FARMS IPSWICH, MASS. 
\ 9 months! iain naman 





Delchesters B iekire |? 
















































Alfalfa a Lodge 1 Yorkshires | 


Large English type. Special sale 
Our Berkshires are of the large prolific js con 42 gs gl mua) rice ie 8 not 
type. We are offering boars and gilts, | J. G. CURTIS ~ “Bor 273 ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
not akin, from fail of 1914 litters. Also ee = | 
booking orders for spring pigs. Trios BLUE RIBBON HERD | 
a specialty. “-e Yorkshire Swine | 
DELCHESTER FARMS WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. ¥ 
- lvania | ——— 
Newtown Square Pennsy BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
nee " B ed sows rs, all pigs At reasonable 
9 a Write ae ril } wants. I will tell you 
= have in that line 
BERKSHIRES | | =fisisiis "nurs. om 
F — 
Forty Bred sows of the highest type, quality E | /POLAND- CH NAS I 
and individuality for sale. These animals are all z s bred I rs 
bred to the noted boar, Rivals Majestic B« = Pi gs for sale Pairs t ir nee e me 
146407 for March and April litters. It w i ga Ss. H Le - - MDALE | OHIO 
pay you to get our prices. Ready for immediate E 
delivery JH 
TOMPKINS Rts cxtnll . LANSDALE, PA p shi Si 
Seat anata canlaianteostennemecennn amps ire Ww ine 
A gi fc 
icely a "0 : gs 
HUR S. DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N.Y 





re San a fw 


AT HIGHWOOD HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 
































No foot and mouth disease ever in 
county. Shipments permitted every- 
where on inspection. Special offering of 
Boars and Boar Pigs. atl CS 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, 
DUNDEE, N. Y. C 
| I Suffolk 
PERASHIRES s and 
We have a large number of Bred s ( I 
also V J « ai he ap, ‘lea S es, 
Pigs Tric i bre 
Breeding, Individ i Typ J y et l- 
Comprisi: the lood Champion, Rival, - F 
Piece, Long fellow, Berrytown, Duke, Trueworth. ‘ = 
ELKTON FARM ELKTON, MD t u 
Ss € 
Di s B aft hors 
iscriminating Buyers PO a fa tng 
Satisfied | world’s de r power is 
with ‘‘Woodrow” Farm Berkshires; all fashionable stroy ; i I at 
families; outstanding individuals. Orders for ex; he é now . s the P 
given especial care. . 
A. A. BUCKLEY, “Woodrow,” BROAD AXE, PA : . I 
Meadowview Berkshires |}, tam aout uailue ee hae 
are large Berkshires. 150 for gale. Write your wants | needed in 1 r sec 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. | : 
- 4 rrarDmnxr’ ah fa RA 
ERKSHIRES ADIRONDACK k LRMS 
B 
Why not order your spring pigs early? We hav R, Glens Falls, N. ¥ 
few of March farrow and expect more during rt _— “ “ —s 
T. J. KERR, - - COLLINS, N. T REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
75 CHOICH BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- ple ~ Also stallions from one 
ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 77000, and to five % © I it 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registered, k B. STEWART PA 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. “ nbbrct =a 
Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 


Jacks, Saddlers « and Percherons 


FOR SALE [ari rercns, ‘Suiions, Mares. Gains scala 


Mapleton Berkshire Farm. Offers for sale choice pigs | ;.. . 
guaranteed or THE 





COOK FARMS, Box 436 





of the best breeding. Satisfaction f LEXINGTON, KY 
money refunded. 
Cramer L. Carden, R. F. D. No. 1, Schuylerville, N.Y. ne z a : 

CATTLE BREEDERS 








BERKSHIRES frits: $59 "“Brea® ‘sow: 


Dec. pigs. Ready to book orders for March pigs by the 
undefeated boar out of prize winning dams; trios a 
epecialty. S. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO, N. ¥. 


BellTel. | EAST VIEW FARM Deol, the best bred 
B E R K S H I R E S archer W 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 


ee ae HOMESTEAD OFFERS for SALE 


2 HOL STEIN BU LL S 














Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
Give size, vigor and prolificacy to any herd in serv- 
ice boars, bred and open sows and fall pigs. 

A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Road, ‘Springfield, Mass. 








WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. E BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





Ot ar 
Owego, } 
yrrespc 


ivory R. FOSTER, | 
NY s 


idence to Bart 





20 service boars, weight 160 to 260 lbs. 

Durocs : = —_ panes d gr owthy fellows priced 
m quick. Gilts bred for 

March farrow. F all’ pigs +h anal Immuned by State, 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 





HOLSTEIN BULLS 


All Ages. All Prices. 





Well bred, good individuals. 
MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 


TIME TO BUY 


High-class Jerseys and Berkshires. ‘We have both for 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 








sale, either sex, all ages. Let us start you right, or 
sell you a herd sire to improve your herd. Write, or 
better, come and see our herds. 

HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS 





PURE BRED REG. 0. I. C. HOGS | “CORINGDALE FARMS 


Bred sows ine sp pring vA pigs, both ounes from our 

pmo gs ee _ ~~ See eee Bs | whe largest and best. herd of heavy milking grade 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, N. ¥.¢c. 2B R. co. Holsteins in central New Yor 300 cows and heifers 
Grand Central Terminal, New Yor! to select from. Write for prices. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


A. R. O. Holstein Bull Calves 


Big producing dams. $35.00 and up. 








oO I lg pure-bred_ pigs of the highest 
e ° S quality, $12 each, $24 per pair, 
no akin; $35 per trio. at 8-10 weeks old; pedigreed. 
Also bred gilts. 











W. IL. OWEN, ROUTE 2, BEDFORD, VA. | HENRY K. JARVIS, FLY CREEK, N. Y. 
Cc. and Chester M4 In purchasing a young bull it 

REGISTERED &, White Digs. — —_ Safety First will be perfectly safe to tie to 
prices h ew fall sows bred to farrow in | the following blood lines: Bull calves sired by a 
August. Now booking orders for spring pigs. son of a 29.88 Ib. daughter of Sir Veeman Henger- 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, : WAYVILLE, N. Y. veld, Butter Boy 34 and King of Pontiacs on gsire’s 
side. F. H. LATIMER, Arkport, Steuben Co., N. Y. 

of 2 ton, St. Law. Co., 

MULEFOOT HOGS | tdeat Dairy Farm ¢ 2's es 
Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale | herd of 12 pure-bred Holstein ‘heifers, all grand- 
daughters of Pontiac Korndyke but one, who is out 


SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, oO. of a 32-Ib. bull, Price $165 each for the bunch 


*|Kast River Grade 
‘| Holsteins for Sale 
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Feder 
TUBERCULIN TESTED 
Now i s the time to buy your Dairy 


tine is raised. 


remem EY, PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 








ee of che arge un- 
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RAG APPLE 


A few facts concerning 


$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A.R O. daught 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 Ibs. t 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% 

38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% 


SHEER EE 


W. W. JENNINGS : ° 


Hf PEE EET 


=! PEE Eee 
= JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. 


We offer a few sons of Kag Apple Korndyke from high 
Write tor pedigrees and p: 


bet POT Lu LL 
THE HOME OF 
7 1 a Py 
KORNDY KE 
Rag Apple Korndyke 
His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 
ers and jour AR s; has 100% the same 
butter in seven S “87 ©) the same breeding 
the sume bree g as Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 
the saime breeding as King of the Pontiacs. 
testing dams. 








PTTL eH UE 






ices 


= 
° Towanda, 


WEEE 


Pennsylvania 
LEDERER 








Head 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


Oa 


We offer one born March 22, ! 
and her 6 nearest 
sister, and her dar 


H. KNAPP & SON 





0 a 30-1k 








= olin son of King of the Setiees has a dam with 
as great a combined yearly Milk and Butter record 


tested « jams average gre 


your herd with a son of 


MM 


14. A show bull read 
ater than 25 lbs 
er has three 





re 
iters. Price $400. 


F ABIUS, NEW YORK 


2’e full brot 























ER - WEST WINFI 





ee 
i | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHENANGO & MADISON | 


COUNTY 






egistered and high-grade ws and | 
€ lead é for breec and 
prod ng We large stock of | 
t ne ndivic fresh and spring- ; 
ing Oo sele t fr Also 200 yearling | E 
and ( € ni ifers. | 
WE TU BERC ULIN TEST. 


HAWLEY & AVIS, NORWICH, N. Y 





HOLSTEINS 
R SALE 




















Stevens Brothers Company 


of Liverpool, N. Y., are offering 


‘A Rare Bargain 








fr sty 
} t ves mi ie 1 ¥ 
Vanderkamp Farms, Oswego Co.,N.Y. 
‘King Segis’ Grandsons 
rs nd yi A 5 al Pri « - 
Miggghs f bred heife 
2 i ( SOULI YRACUSE, N. Y 








L 
Bulls Yo» Bulls| 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 


For or Sale 250 Head 











sting of 100 head high-grade Holstein heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old, 20 due in 30 to 60 days, and 
00 good your ng cows fresh and close epriz gers Price 
right. A 30 head of registered cows ar d heifers —¢ 
2 bulls; 15 ready for service at discount pri 
J. R. FROST - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





P44 1S THE TIME 


ass of Holsteins at lowest price 
, Which is sure to follow the 
>. The Lakeside Herd offers 
umber of bulls \ 
as choice an 





Pontiac, 


‘ is it 2.6 § 
vere ever offered. Model 


ior idyke et 


Family, Segis 
E. A POWELL, 


nesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
$1 HOLSTEIN BULL $125 
FOR SALE 
Born Dec. 18, 1913, well grown, nicely marked and 
ready for service. Sire, Sir Maida Pietie De Kol 
No 66797, whose dam and sire’s dam average 30.2 Ibs. 
butter 7 days, and is a grandson of De Kol 2d’s 
Rutter Boy 3d. Dam, Pauline Ormsby Martha De Kol 

No. 145392a, A. R. O. daughter of a 30-lb. bull. 
FRED A, BLEWER, - OWEGO, N. Y. 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of. De Kol 2¢ Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. .Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once, This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
». L. Banks & Sor. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N.Y. 


Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit; Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


JERSEYS ©. os: Rich 


milk. Easy keep. 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 23d £t., New York 


Riverside Stock Farm 


Offers H. F. bull, born Qct. 22, 1914, Sire, a 30- 
ib. son of King of the Pontiacs; dam 14.63 Ibe. 2- 
year old. Price $59 if taken soon. 

A. W. BROWN & SONS. WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


904 W. Ger 























World’s record herd of 

Polled Holsteins hornless cattie~all regis- 
red by the Holstein Friesian Association. few fine bul! 
Sone for sale at from $100 up, guaranteed to produce polled 
Calves from horned cows. Geo. E. Stevenson # Sons. Waverly.Pa 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


gilts, oorvipe boars. and young vies now ready 
RS gy nage Prices right. 


Bred 
fer shipmen 
BURKETT BROS., me - un * COLUMBUS, 0. 








Registered Dutch Belted 


bulls and females of- all ages for eale. 
ERSEINE SMITH - MARATHON. N. ¥. 





Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Hols heifer cal grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 


es, 





one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
FARM 


LALOSELALAUeUeeevevenneeueoeennennaegs 





Offers a beautiful bull calf, born December 1, 
1914. Sire by a bull whose tv earest dams 
2 average nearly 33 lbs. butter in 7 days. Dam 
= a 17- lb, grande laug iter of Hengerveld De Kol 
=z $75 for quick s 
2 H. H. WHEELER West Winfldd, N. ¥ 
No. 1, 2 months old, Dam 12.25 Ib. 2-year-old, $40.00 
No. 2, 2 months old, Dam 2 20.86 Ib. 4-year-eld, $50.00 
No. 3, 2 months old, Dam 22.57 Ib. $60.00 
HEIFER CALF’ 2 months old, Dam 20 Ibs, $125.00 


Address W. 


Holstein Bulls 


Two grandsons of King of the Pontiacs, one son of 
King Segis Beets, all from A. R. dams. $100 takes 
choice. J. A SPANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.¥. 


FAIRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production Our Watchwerd 
Lou’s ‘Torono 106614 Heads the Herd 
Greatest bull of an7 breed from standpoint of produc- 
tion of his dams and 2 grandams, whose yearly Reg- 
ister of Merit records average 948 Ibs. butter. Six 
extra good heifers bred to this bull for sale. 
Raymond L. Pike, Owner and Manager, Geneva, 0. 


H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














Does This Look Good? 


Bull calf, fine individual, dark in color. Sire, 
son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam, by son of 
Rag Apple sy ene Can you better this com- 


bination for $50 
Jj. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y 


anuseasthaasmniaraaenats nant 
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Allegany- Steuben Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breeders’ Club 


Pure-bred and grade cattie for sale. Some good pure- 
bred bull calves at farmers’ prices. Sales list published 
each month. L. H. BURDICK, Sec’y, Hornell, N. ¥. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. R. O. Dams, at very reasonable prices. 


F. A. Tinker, Herkimer, N. Y. 
































May 1, 1915 


A Page of Good Ideas for Farm Women 


‘ By the fireside still the light is shining, the children’s arms around the parents twining, from 
love so sweet, Oh, who would roam, be it ever so homely, home is home.” 


In April 


ELIZABETH BURGESS HUGHES 





In the o era fa ouse, 
With s¢ me 2 lovely t g 
Save jonquils blooming beside the door, 
How should I know it’s spring? 
M days are drudging and endless, 
My nights are irless and long, 
; toil from da to set of sun, 
With never a time for song. 
oO I know that I should be weary, 
yr ili sa ing, 
It presses ard mill round— 
gut oh, its spring! it’s spring! 
[I shou Ss he 
And 1 s yr sing, 
Because ] 1 1 burdens— 
But o ss spring! 
Toank God for the soul's perception— 
"he jong -the bluebird’s wing— 
M bod eeps but my spirit soars— 
For o} s s g! it’s spring! 





Impartial Parents 
SUSAN EDWARDS 
Mrs J-—-— was buying a gold ring 
for one of her little girls when a 
neighbor remarked that she had 


enough to do to provide shoes and 
clothes for her little ones without 
spending money foolishly. “I can ill 
afford to spend the money for the 
ring,” explained Mrs J—— quietly, 


“but Helen's aunt gave her a ring 
and Bessie none, so I have to buy for 
Bessie. I am determined that my 
girls shall be treated alike as far as 
it is possible for me to do so. Aunt 
Helen buys more for her namesake 


than she does for Bessie, but we try 
to even things up. There is nothing 
that causes family trouble so quickly 
as being partial to one child in the 
home. ] LOW or I've seen it work 
out that way time and again.” 

And the neighbor admitted that it 
did cause trouble to ‘“‘make fish of one 
and flesh of the other,’ as the homely 
old saying goes. She remembered 


in her own childhood that the only 
boy in the family had always had the 
best of everything ind = she said 
frankly that the “girls” still felt the 
injustice of such a course keenly. “It 
is such recollections that I mean to 
make impossible if [I can,” said Mrs 





———— f ng the ring away in her 
handbag. I shall skimp both girls a 
little on their Christmas candies to 
pa for this ring, but they will™be 
none the wiser.”” So Bessie was saved 
many a heartache by the wisdom of 


the mother, and Helen was spared the 
idea that she was superior in any way 
to her sister when she received gifts. 
Of course the aunt was to blame for 
not treating both girls exactly alike 
for she was well to do, but since she 
did not the wise mother felt she must 


undo the mischief even though it cost 
money to do so. 
When I was a little girl I knew two 


} 


old ladies who had lived in the same 
house for twenty years without speak- 


ing to each other, and sisters at that. 
It always filled me with amazement 
when I knew it was a fact but I was 
still ‘mor stonished when I learned 
the causs They were the best of 
friends until one day a relative came 
to visit them with a new bonnet for 
each. One was apple green and the 
other rose colored. The relative be- 


stowed the rose colored bonnet on her 
favorite, but when she had gone home 
the owner of the apple green head- 
gear so brooded over the slight that 
she tore the rose colored bonnet to 
shreds. Silence fell between them and 
only in the last days of their lives did 
they become reconciled enough to 
speak to each other. If such a slight 
thing can ‘part mature sisters what 
must be the heartburnings of little 
girls who see brothers and _s sisters 
Pampered while they are slighted. 
A very busy mother who found it 
convenient to have well-made little 
garments for the older children, worn 
by the younger ones when the first 
wearers outgrew them, took pains 
that for each garment so handed 
down the older children must have a 
made-over article. It was a great 
deal of work to clean and press and 
make over her own garments for the 
growing girls, but she felt repaid 
When she saw how the children re- 
spected her reign of justice and 
equality. If the little girls had to 
wear leftovers so did the big girls and 
perfect harmony reigned in her home 
always. If one received a _ book 
there were books all around and every 
treat was evenly divided. It was 
wearisome but it paid, and now those 
Srown-up children are handing the 
lessons: down to their boys and girls. 
Anything that makes brothers and 
Sisters hang together out in the cold 


world and that m: 
that father and mo 
is profitable. 

In one family wl 
was of college age 
the children about 


that he meant to send John to col- 


lege but he would 
penses and spend ar 
each. If a child el 


college the sum was handed to him 


in cash and when 
they carried an equ 
new homes. That 
gether—a unit—in 


world, and each son and daughter 


has succeeded well. 
gether and pull tog 
no one can take 
them. 


It is a blessed privilege to look 
back to a childhood marked with 
justice, equality and fairness and that 
should be the legacy of every boy 


and girl. It is a 


in parents to make more : 
child than another and sooner or later grated chocolate, two tablespoons of with the following 


the fathers and mo 
will sup sorrow. Té 
harmony of the hon 
done by an outside 
be the word used w 
selves sow the seed 
their homes. “s 
alike’ should be tl 
home and on this 
family success be e 





akes them believe be so arranged However, if I am _ the batter in halves and! bake 
ther love all alike mot feeling well, he helps cheerfully tin ntil a straw o 

One mule cannot do all the pulling. and cool, split ich one in halves 
nen the eldest son They have both got to pull and pull fill with this filling: 
the father called togetherand pull hard, yoked together FILLING—Beat two eggs thorough! 
him and explained by love and guided by common sense. add one-half cup gar 
scant half cup of flour mixed t« 
charge up his ex- . beat thoroughly and stir int« 
1 equal amount for Company Pies of milk that is just beginn 


ected: not to go to MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 


the girls married : 2 5 
‘ cup of butter and one cup of brown thicken ; Flavor 

al amount to their : D meen of Seien 

m pe ae - Sugar together, having ready one cup 

family stands to- oo : recipe makes two 

dealing with the Of, Sweet milk, one egg, one heaping i 

ing i 
tablespoon of flour, a pinch of salt, APPLE AND RAISIN 


They work to- all beaten together; stir into this the apples fine and nearly fill 
ether so well that DUtter and sugar mixture, and cook Dot with small bits of butter, 
the advantage of until thick; when cool pour into a a tablespoon in all, and 

, sal baked pastry shell, and cover the top brown sugar. Then add 
with a meringue made of the stiffly of seeded, chopped raisins, 
beaten white of an egg, one table- light sprinkling of flour, cover 
spoon of sugar, and a few .drops of top crust, and bake slowly 


any preferred flavoring. cate brown 


sign of weakness CHOCOLATE PIE—Two eggs, one-half OLD-FASHIONED 
pastry shel 


of one Cup of sugar, two. tablespoons of ready a baked 


thers who do this flour Mix together the flour, choco- gether two-thir 


r, but what must Poiling water. Cook the mixture un- and one-half ¢ 


ds 


pes 
hen parents them- til thick, pour into a baked pastry and cook in a double 


s of dissension in Shell, and cover with a meringue as minutes, stirring 


hare and share for butterscotch pie thickens. Add to this 

1e motto of every APPLE CREAM PIE—Stew good tart —s — m A eee of ha 

motto alone can apples, rub through a sieve or press ©°°K for two minutes longer. 
stablished. through a fruit press; while warm then add one-half cup of heavy cream, 


add one large tablespoon of butter 





One Can’t Do All the Pulling one-half cup of sugar, and the juice 


cB. tr Bp @ 
So many women 


their work while the men make a 


business of theirs. 
content to drift al 
round of monotony, 


together and learn from one another. 
Too often a woman says “my 
chickens” and John's hogs.’ She is 


often uninterested, t 
opposed, to his add 


ment for those hogs 


In our partnershi 
interested in any pa 


IT. am in any part of the house 
realize that more and better hogs 


makes for my goo¢ 


senior partner's We walk over the WHIPPED CREAM Pire—Have_ the 


Beat together the yolks of two eggs, 


CREAM 


stirring 
th half 
Vanilla. 
large 
PiIE—Chop 
the 


cream 
a cup 
) spoil the perfect late and sugar, then add the eggs, one-third of a cup of flour, and 

1e isa crime when and lastly one and one-half cups of tle salt Pour over this gradually 
of scalded 

boiler 
constantly 
mixture the 


eggs, 


Add one tablespoon of buiter, an pinch 
BUTTERSCOTCH PIE—Melt one small Of Salt and keep 


pies. 


cover 
one-haif 


to 


Picr—Have 


l, 


of 


for 


beaten until stiff, and flavor with any 
preferred flavoring. 





of one lemon. Then add the stiffly : s 
KLANOMA ten aiiias ef dee cae ane ae Embroidered Scarf and Doily 
make drudgery of all with the apples. Line a pie tin The two pieces shown in the 
- with a good pastry, pour into it the tration comprise set but 
mixture and bake until done. When piece may be purchased separately. 


The women are cold 
ong in the same 


while men stand LEMON CREAM PIE—Mix one cup of Irish linen T 


juice, the yolks of two eggs, slightly Solid and eyele 
beaten, one cup of sweet milk, one to work scarf 


oo, if not actively - - i 
: tablespoon of melted butter, a little Paid 75 cents, 


ing any improve- 
, > s P > j > erus f price 20 cents: 

p I feel as much two eggs. Bake in one crust in a 

rt of the farm as 


“self-frosting’ which adds to the 


cover with whipped cream They are stamped 


he 


t. 


No 


the best 
scarf can be 
sugar with three tablespoons of flour: either on a sideboard or dresser, This 
then add three tablespoons of lemon design may be worked 


in solid or in 
Prices with 
4315, 
18x54, $1. 
salt, and the stiffly beaten whites of 4314, 22-inch, price 50 cents; 
36-inch, price $1.25. 

moderate oven. The white of the Order by number from our Fancy- 
I ess rises to the top, making a little work Department, care of this paper. 


18x45, 
Center No 





1 as well as the dainty appearance of the pie. 


fields and discuss together our, not baked pastry shell ready. Cover the 


his, plans. He lays 
in our chicken hot 


a cement floor bottom with a thick layer of rich 


often at our incubator as I do. He ing full of whipped cream. Chopped poliyhock and 
eats our chickens and I eat our hogs. bananas make a very nice substitute ruins the plants’ 
The proceds from each are put into for the preserves, as do fresh straw- the entire season 


unless 


Rust on Hollyhock 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 
ue and looks as preserves of any kind, then pile heap- Rust is quite a recent disease of the 


taken 


appearance during 
have found the 
bordeaux mixture 


sulphate 


our account book along with any ObDerrie, or peaches in season. surest remedy is a 
other account. Our expenses are in COCOANUT PIE—Beat together thor- made as follows: 
the same book; some entries are in oughly two eggs, three tablespoons In five gallons of water 
my hand writing and some in his. of sugar, and a pinch of salt Add five ounces of copper 
He is as interested in our hous€é two cups of sweet milk, pour into a hanging in a bag 


as I am and two bales 


stored in the barn 
market rises so tha 
the purchase price « 


have a fireless cooker at the freight serve cold. 


depot and this mon 
an addition to the c 


waiting until the pastry. Sprinkle over the top two stone lime, stir 


t they can equal tablespoons of grated cocoanut. Bake solved, and strain 
of a bathtub. We until the custard is firmly set, and three thicknesses of cheese cloth. 

, As rust is a fungous growth, recog- 
rent he is making WASHINGTON CREAM PiE—Three eggs nized by brownish 
beaten separately, one cup of granu- the under sides 
star 


hicken yard. We 


have not agreed that I get a certain jateq sugar, a pinch of salt, one and check it at the 


amount for heuseh 


old expenses and 






of cotton are deep pie tin, well lined with good tub, and five and 


thoroughly 


yellow 


in the top of the 
one-half ounces of 
until 
through 


spots 
the leaves, 
is necessary. Ag 
one-half cups of sifted flour, a large soon as the leaves show above the 
with 
two weeks after 


enough 


he a certain amount for farm im- teaspoon of baking powder, and two ground, spray thoroughly 

provement but together we talk over tablespoons of sweet milk Divide bordeaux and every 

any and every condition and spend until the flowers about 

where we think it will do the most = When through flowering 

good. / . until the seed is ripe 
We subscribe to a number of papers gather $y adding three 


and magazines and 


prove that two individuals are work- 
ing in our partnership, for 


some are distinct! 


and some distinctly masculine. 
I enjoy his but I have not seen 
him looking at my fashion 
magazine. We have our dif- 


ferent tasks. I do no farm work when it may 
and he no housework if it can tinued 
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these alone will 


y feminine 
thoroughl 





y 


buds are about 
every ten days or 
after until 


he 


ounces of arsenate of lead 
a perfect insecticide for the 
insects that 
the snowball, 


curl the 


it makes 


leaves of 
which should be 
sprayed just as the 
to open 
two 

flowers 

then 











In Baltimore— VI 


S the train rolled northward, 
she gazed steadily through 


the window at the midnight 


‘ Jandscape. If soon ceused to 
fear the possibility of her (dis- 
covering me; her attitude indi- 
cated that she was completely ab- 
sorbed with her thoughts. As we 


entered the tunnel which signaled 
the nearness of the Baltimore sta- 
tion, she straightened up in her seat 
and began fastening her cloak about 
her throat. Then I knew that we 
had reached another step in our 
journey. 

The train drew slowly in at the 
Station platform, and |] waited until 
sne passed out by the forward door. 
Then 1 rose quickly from my place 
und slipped out on the rear platform. 
1 allowed her a fair start up the 
staircase that led to the street level, 
and then followed, being careful not 
to let her get beyond view. 

She ‘did not enter the waiting- 
room, but walked directly to the cab- 
stand, entered a taxi, gave a direction 
to the driver, and closed the door. 
1 waited until the vehicle had started, 
then I hastened forward and engaged 
one of my own. 

“Follow that cab,” I said to the 
chauifeur. “Don’t let it get more 
than a block away, and don’t get any 


He nodded, grinning, and we 
started. I do not know Baltimore as 
I know Washington, and most of the 
streets through which we passed were 
unfamiliar. The one fact to which I 
can unhesitatingly testify is that 
roost of the pavements are rough. 
Occasionally I put my head out of 
the window to see if my driver was 
vigilant, and found him not only 
that, but cautious. He was faith- 
fully following my lady’s vehicle, yet 
not so closely as to run the risk of 
attracting attention. 

Not until we reached a stretch of 
smooth pavement did I succeed in 
locating myself, and then I recog- 
nized the beautifully parked thor- 
oughfare of Eutaw place. We passed 
rows of great old-fashioned houses 
for a considerable period, and [| was 
wondering just how far our journey 
toward the suburbs would cxtend 
when my cab came to a gentle 
stop. 

1 looked out again and found that 
my lady’s taxi had halted in the block 
aheuwd of us. She had just stepped 
out, and seemed to be paying her 
driver—a surmise which was con- 
firmed a moment later when the cab 
started and left her on the sidewalk. 
I immediately followed suit and 
handed the man his fare, with a 
reward for his success. 

“Want me to wait?’ he asked. 

“No,” I answered. 

An instant after he had gone I was 
sorry. Here I was, deposited in a 
quiet part of an unfamiliar town, at 
a lonely hour, upon what might very 
likely prove to be a fool’s errand, 
dressed in no costume for street 
prowling, and minus a hat. More 
than likely I would need that cab, 
after quickly convincing myself that 
my pursuit, for the present, was at 
an end. But it was too late to 
indulge in these speculations; my 
conveyance was a block away. 

She had crossed the courtyard of 
a house in the middle of the next 
block, and was ascending the low 
front porch. I walked forward, 
keeping close in the shadow of the 
big trees that lined the curb. At the 
corner I paused. Her bright red 
cloak, with the white skirt showing 
beneath, made her figure easy to 
discern. 

She wasted no time ringing a door- 
bell here; but evidently had a key, 
for in a few seconds 1 saw her disap- 
pear into the darkness of the vesti- 
bule and caught the click of the 
latch as the door closed behind her. 
Then I stepped forward rapidiy, and 
did not halt until I was opposite the 
house she had entered. At first I 
could not see a single light in any of 
the front windows; but as I stood 
watching there was a faint gliinmer 
at the edges of closely drawn shades 
on what 1] judged to be the parlor 
floor. 

The house was buiit of red brick, 
and stood three stories in hight, 
with a low basement. It was almost 
as broad as it was high. The whole 
exterior was exceedingly plain, ‘but it 
fave an air of quiet, roomy comfort. 
The building stood quite alone, its 
neighbor on one side being distant 
at least fifty feet, and that on the 
other separated by at least the width 
of a city lot. 

Evidently it was not the fashion to 
build front fences here. I stepped 
across the lawn Giagonally and 
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walked along one side of the house “I certainly do not,’ I answered 
The side wall ran back from the promptly. “That’s why 1 came.” 
building line at least seventy feet, “But I cannot tell you anything. 
but the vacant lot i1rough which I Will you go away?” 
picked my way arefully n the —“o.. 
darkness was much deeper ‘To do me an everlasting favor will 
Beginning at the rear of my lady’s you go away?” 
dwelling was a brick wall, a good ten “I’m tired of doing you favors,” I 
feet in hight, apparently inclosing answered roughly 
a yard or garden How far back There Was a moment of silence: 
from the street it extended I could then the window sash descended— 
not see, nor did I attempt to explore which I took to be a sig that our 
it to its end conversation was at un end 
tetracing my steps, I made n in- At times I am stubborn Now, I 
spection of the other side of the was not merely stubborn, but angry. 
house It was much the same A I1 was resolved to see the thing 
Similar brick wall began at the rear through to some more lucid conclu- 
and lost itself in the blackness. sion than this 
Then | returned to the sidewalk I went back to the poreh and re- 
Here, for the first time, I took sumed my ringing of the bell. I kept 


note of the fact that the tall windows it up for ten minutes, perhaps, bring- 
on the lower floor were gridironed ing no response whatever Then I 
by heavy bars Burglar protection, sat down on the top step, propped 


I supposed; yet they gave a prison- my back against the railing, and 
like air to the place that was not lighted a cigar. I would stay there, 
lost upon me The ght was still I decided, until I had further speech 


lower front room. with her, or until somebody came 
were as dark as out and threw me into the street. 


burning in the 
The windows above 


before. The night was clear and mild. I was 
Well, here I was I had the bird quite comfortable 

caged. What next? I had not the Perhaps half an hour elapsed when 

least idea. I heard the window softly raised 
For several minutes I stood lean- again. 

ing against a tree, studying the “Please go away!” 

















somber dwelling Then I roused “Oh, no,” I answered cheerfully. 
myself, crossed the walk, and made “What are you going to do?” 
for the front door I had no definite “Si here till daylight, if neces- 
plan; I was simply guided by the _ sary.” 
thought that, having brought my “T dare not let you in.”” The voice 
quarry successfully to bay, it would quivered. 
be a faint-hearted act to abandon “Then I'll stay out,” I answered. 
the hunt. “It’s quite restful here.” 
Please Go Away There was a stifled exclamation of 
: helplessness I was glad that I could 
I found an electric bell at one side not see my lady’s eyes They were 
of the tall double doors and pressed her weapons She might have van- 
it. The faint faring told quished me with those, but they were 
me that it was order Then hidden in the darkness of the window. 
I waited. One n ite—two—passed, “But somebody—may come,” the 
and there was no sound from the voice faltered. 
Goorlatch. “Then I'll have company 
I rang again, and waited a patient “Please—please go, Mr—Mr—” 
interval Still there was no respense, “Mansfield,” I supplied promptly. 
although I could again hear the bell. “You know the nam: 
The light still showed at the edges There was another half-smothered 
of the lower windows I descended exclamation 
the porch and stepped back a few “You say I know it?” she whis- 
paces, to glance upward. There was pered 
no light above Then I rang the bell “Certainly. I'm your man, you 
for the third time, pushing the but- know. You were to make my ac- 
ton several times, w short pauses quaintance, if you recollect You 
between were to locate something, and he was 
Presently the cautious raisi1 of a to attend to the _ rest. Have you 
window attracted my attention, and forgotten that?” 
a glance told- me that it was on the There was a sharp, low cry from 
lower floor; but the light in the front the window, followed by a gasp and 
room had been extinguished in a moment of silence. Then, trem- 


blingly 
“How did 


Who is it 


I knew the voice in a moment. It you know that—how 


Was tremulous now. could you? I—I— 
“Nobody but I,” I answered. “Let me in, and I'll tell you how I 
She knew mine, too, for there was know,” I answered. 

an exclamation of astonishment and “f dare not!” 


dismay. “IT don’t think you're carrying out 
“You—you followed me!’’ she said, your bargain with the tall man,” I 
after a pauss observed 
I stepped down on the lawn and “That's—that’s what I'm. afraid 
looked up at the window, a few feet of!” This wus accompanied by 
above me, but could not see her something that sounded like a sob. 
figure in the dimness, “Then I advise you to let me in.’ 
“Of course,” I answered. There was a pause after this, and 
“What do you want?” then the window was slowly clos a 
“An explanation.” Certainly, the conduct of my lady 
There was a moment of silens and mystified me beyond all measure. I 
then her low-pitched voice said could make nothing of it Yet I was 
“Go away—please! I beg of you! more determined than ever not to 
You—you don't understand abandon my quest of an explanation. 
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A May Day Celebration in New York State 

May day, in England, has always been one of the most popular holi- 
days. In this country, where the climate is mild enough to permit out- 
of-doors celebrations, it is being used more and more as a day of 
recreation. In New England, although the weatHer is usually too cold .to 
allow out-of-doors sport, it is observed by May breakfasts. These break- 
fasts are served by the women of some church in each town from 8 a m 
to 2 p m. They are really elaborate dinners where the finest products of 
the justly famous New England cooks are served. 
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I had settled back again against the 
railing when | heard the slipping of 
a bolt and behind me the rattle of a 
chain. - 

arose as the door opened slowly, 
and saw there was a light in the hall. 








“If you won't ge come in,” she 
whispered “Hurry 

I stepped across ireshold, and 
the great door closed behind me. 
There was a vestibule, then an inner 
aoor I preceded her into the hall, 
and she closed the second door als 

Then I turned to She 
Was leaning back all, 
one hand clasped at Her 
scarlet cloak had been isid 
and she was again the slender, white- 
gsowned figure of the White House. 
Only the figur Was drooping now, 
and very weary and pitiful And 
her eyes! There was terror in them. 


I have seen the same look in the eyes 
of a frightened deer, and it has never 
failed to arouse in me quick com pas- 
Sion, 

“Don’t be frightened, Mary,” I said 
gently. “I’m not going to hurt you. 


It’s just going to be a friendly 
talk.” 

The illumination in the high-ceiled 
hall was dim, but through a heavy 


pair of curtains that hung across a 
doorway leading to an apartment on 
the right I could see a bright. light. 
I pushed aside the hangings, and by 
a gesture invited her to enter. She 
roused herself with an effort and, 
her head bowed, preceded me into 
the room. 

It was a very large place, more 
than half the width of the house and 
fully forty feet in depth. The fur- 
nishings were those of a library. 
Every available bit of the wall space 
had been covered to a hight of six 
feet from the floor with shelves. 
How many thousand volumes they 
held I could not judge, but there 
seemed to be no vacant places. 


It Was All a Lie 


Everything about the apartment 
bore an air of age the books, the 
Chairs, the great center table, the 
curtains at the windows, the few 
paintings that adorned the somber 


Walls. It looked like the habitation 
of a recluse There was a pipe organ 
at the farther end of the room, an 


old-fashioned affair, dingy and dusty. 
The tloor was covered with a heavy, 
soft carpet. mome dead logs lay in 
a wide fireplace, and white, feathery 
wood ashes were scattered about the 
hearth, Everything 
gestion of neglect. 

She walked slowly to a big arm- 
chair that was drawn up at the table, 
Sat dowh wearily, and looked up at 
me. Her red cloak, thrown across 
the back of a sofa near the door, was 
the only bit of color in the otherwise 
drab picture. 

I saw that I was expected to say 
something, yet now that I had cor- 
nered her I found it difficult to begin. 
For a moment my mind was wholly 
occupied with the curious picture of 
misery that she presented. 

_ “The time has come to be perfectly 
frank with each other,” I remarked 
linally. 

She made an almost involuntary 
sesture that implied neither assent 
her dissent. 

“Don't you think so?” I asked. 

She hesitated ‘for an instant, and 
nude no answer. 

“Perhaps I'd better begin by. ask- 
Ings questions, if that will. make it 
eusier. for you.” 


conveyed a sug- 


‘How did you follow me?” she 
-burst out suddenly. 

“That's quite a long .story,” I re- 
plied. “I'll tell you later, but it’s not 
inaterial now Let me ask, first, 


‘hose house is this? 

She hesitated for an instant, and 
then answered: 

**Mine.’ 

Mechanically I g 
musty apartment aga 
look like a woman's house 

“And who are you asked. 

“Is that necessary 

“T think so. At least 
is Mary?” 

She nodded 

“Are you Mrs. Vinton?’’ 

*“No!”’ The sudden vehemence of 
her answer surprised me 

“But you remember, at the White 
House—” 

“That was all a lie. I 
help it.” 

“Yet the ladies had received an- 
nouncement cards,” I said wonder- 
ingly. 

“T know; but it was all a lie.” 

She began twisting a lace hand- 
kerchief nervously between her fin- 
gers and avoided my eyes. I had 
remained standing up to this time, 
but now I drew a chair forward and 
Sat opposite her. 






need about the 
It did not 


your name 


couldn’t 
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May 1, 1915 


“Then your name is Mary Donalde 
gon?” 

et 

“And you are not married?’’ 

She shook her head slowly and 
then murmured a faint “No.’’ 

“You live here in this 





house— 


‘Yes, I live here for the present,” 
she replied, watching me 

“There are servants here I pre- 
sume?” 

“mo.” 

I paused for a moment in astonish- 
ment, trying to grasp the fact that 
this dainty, almost fragile creature 
occupied in utter loneliness such a 
great and dismal place. 

“You know that my name is Daniel 
Mansfield, I observed j:fext. 


“Yes; I know it.” 

“What else do you know about 
me?" 

“Very little, I think.” She spoke 
hesitantly. 

“Simply what the tall man told 
you, I suppose” 

She assented with a nod. 

“And what is his business with 
me?’ 

“I—I cannot tell you. You must 
not ask me.” 

“Why ?’ 


“Because I dare not tell you. He 
would—”’ 

She caught her breath sharply, and 
the filmy handkerchief parted in her 
fingers. 

“You fear him?” 

“Yes!” This was in a whisper, 
and she leoked suddenly toward the 
door and inclined her head as if 
listening. 

“Are you expecting him?” I asked, 
taking the clue from her action. 


“No; not now 

“Are you in his employ?” 

“No-o.” 

“I took you for a detective at first,” 
I said. “Are you?” 

She shook her head mechanically 
and then asked quickly: 

“How can you possibly know about 
—about—" 

“About the orders you received at 
the capitol l- supplied “That is 
simple. You and he were standing 


on one of the whispering stones, I on 
another. I heard nearly all of the 
conversation.” 

“He doesn’t suspect it, I am sure,” 
she said after she understood. 

“Probably not: it was a mere acci- 
dent Now, who is this man?” 

She waited so long without reply 
ing that I added 

“Is he Vinton’”” 

There was a reluctant, 
tory nod of the small head. 

“The man to whom you are sup- 
posed—by some of your friends, at 
least—to be married? 

“Yes.” 

“His name is Robert Vinton, I sup- 
pose. Who is he?” 

“I—I must not tell you. I am 
afraid Oh, please don’t ask me, 
Mr Mansfield!” 

“I am sorry, but I must ask you. 


confirma- 


What concern has Mr Vinton with 
me?” 
“I don’t dare to tell you If you 
knew him, you would understand.” 
“But you must admit, Miss Donaid- 
son, that I am fairly entitled to know 
something about this business. 


Something apparently concerns me 
vers closely I hear a woman 
receive orders to follow me, to 
discover something. I see her obey. 
I am led by her through a most 
extraordinary afternoon and even- 
ing. 

While speaking, I had thrust a 
hand mechanjcally into the pocket 


of my vest, and my fingers came in 
contact with a bit of pasteboard. I 
drew it out and glanced at it. Until 
this moment I had completely for- 
gotten the incident of the card under 
the door 

She leaned forward, as if possessed 


suddenly with an idea, and spoke 
rapidly. 
“Will it be sufficient if you know 


that I shall take no further part in 
the matter, Mr Mansfield? Will you 
let me go and try to forget that it 
ever happened? I admit that I have 


done wrong I am very much 
ashamed I—I am not really what 
you probably think I am. I just did 


it because I was forced to; I did not 
dare refuse But when I left you at 
the White House I had given it up. 
Truly I had!” 

“That doesn’t explain anything to 
me,” I answered, avoiding her eyes. 
I knew without looking that they 
were appealing to me; I did not pro- 
pose to succumb again. “If this man 
Vinton tells you to go ahead, what 
will you do?” 

She made no reply 

“You'll take his orders as you did 
before,” I concluded harshly. 

Again I glanced at the card I held 
in my hand . 

“No, no!” she said. “I will aban- 
don it all. I promise you!” 

“Then how about this?” I asked. 

The card I handed her bore the 
simple engraved words: 

MISS DONALDSON 

On the reverse side had been writ- 
ten with a pencil: 

Cannot get information tonight 

Still Working 

She looked at the card in dumb 

wonder as she recognized it, then at 


mé. There were both amazement 
and fear in her face. 

“How—how did you get that 
she faltered. 

‘l found it under the door where 
you left it.” 

“You saw me’? You were there— 
in Sixteenth street’ 

“Il could give you a very complete 
history of your movements from the 
moment you left me at the White 
House,’ I answered. “Perhaps I am 
a better detective than you.” 

She was breathing rapidly, and her 
face had became very pale again. 


“That doesn’t quite sound as if 
you had abandoned the matter,” I 
added. “Now does it’”’ 


“That's another lie—what I wrote 
on the card,’ she answered faintly. 

“How am I to Know that? You 
take Vinton’s orders, when he gives 
them, even though you do not appear 
to like them. Suppose he tells you 
to continue—you will, of course!” 

“No, no!"" She tapped her satin 
slipper nervously on the thick carpet. 

“You tell me ‘no. Will you say 
the same thing to Vinton?’’ 


Obeying Vinton’s Orders 


“Oh, I don’t know what to do!” 
she moaned, bringing her hands to- 
gether with a convulsive gesture, and 


interlocking her fingers. “But iI 
won't follow you again; truly I 
won't.” 


“Then why did you write on the 
card ‘Still working’’?”’ 
“It was to gain time,” she said 


quickly. “It was to make him think 
I had not given up. I dared not tell 
him [ had. It was just to gain a 


few hours’ relief.” 

I began to believe that she had 
told me the truth concerning her 
motive for writing the message, but 
I was not at all convinced that the 
tall man would not set her on the 
track again. That she was in terror 
of him was plain in every word and 
action. 

Suddenly she arose to her feet 
with a gasp, and looked again in the 
direction of the door. Then the 
card seemed to fascinate her eyes 
for a moment. 

“You must go away—at once!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Go—please! He will be here!”’ 

“Vinton?” 

wt 

“I thought you said you were not 
expecting him now?” 

“I wasn't. But the 
why did you take it?” 

“Because I felt it concerned me.” 

“When he finds no message he 
will come here!” she cried. “It was 
to keep him away that I left it. He 
was expecting it. That was the ar- 
rangement. Now he will be here!” 

“I am sorry if his visit will be an 
annoyance to you,” I said. “But I 
shall be very glad of the opportunity 
to have a little taik with Mr Vinton.” 

She stared at me in horror. 

“You must not meet!’’ she cried. 
“You—you do not know him!” 

“But I have a desire to, Miss 
Donaldson. And the way seems to 
have been paved.” 

She stepped toward me swiftly, 
grasped my arm in her slender fin- 
gers, and almost dragged me to my 
feet with a strength that aston- 
ished me. 

“For Heaven’s sake, go!"’ she said. 
“You must not meet him here!” 

“It seems as good a place as any,” 
I answered carelessly. 

“Must I get on my knees to you?” 
she pleaded. “i.tell you he is dan- 
gerous!” 

I smiled at her. I am not natu- 
rally timid, and, up to a reasonable 
point, I am big enough to take care 
of myself. The mere size of Vinton 
did not appal me. 

“Mr Vinton is not going to hurt 
me,’ I answered confidently. “Be- 
sides, if he is in the mood which you 
apparently fear, it will probably be 
better for me to stay on your 2c- 
count.” 

“That would only make it worse— 
afterward!’ she exclaimed. “He 
must not know you have been here. 
He will believe that I have played 
false. And then—then—” She broke 
off with a sob. 

[Continued Next Week.] 


card! Oh, 





Taking it All 


“Before I agree to undertake your 
defense,” said the eminent criminal 
lawyer, “you will have to tell me the 
whole truth. Did you embezzle the 
$100,000 you are accused of having 
taken?” 

“Yes sir.” replied the accused man. 
“Tll not attempt to conceal the fact 
from you. I stole every cent of it.” 

“How much of it have you still?” 

“Tt's all gone but about a couple of 
dollars.” 

“Young man,” said the eminent 
lawyer, buttoning his coat about him 
and putting on his gloves, “you'd bet- 
ter plead guilty and throw yourself 
on the mercy of the court.” 

“Tl do it if you say so, sir. What 
are you going to charge me for the 
advice?” 


Music—we love it for the buried 
hopes, the garnered memories, the 
tender feelings it can summon at a 
touch.—[Miss L. E. Landon. 





Educating a Husband 


MRS J. G. G., IOWA 


When I married I had set my heart 
on an allowance. I wanted my own 
money to spend as I did when I was 
earning my living as a school-teacher. 
I didn’t get the allowance. [I got my 
eyes opened. I found that the average 
husband never thinks of his wife as a 
business partner. He has to be edu- 
cated, and it is “up to” the wife to 
educate him, just as it is his duty to 
explain to her all about his business, 
his capital, his debts, and his income 

I married a farmer and I had ideas 
about a private income from eggs and 
butter and chickens. Our crop failed 
the first year, and my partner was, 
oh, so willing to share our trials and 
tribulations. The chickens and butter 
money was ours then, it has been ours 
ever since. We both sacrificed and 
went without everything but the bare 
necessities till we got on our feet. As 
soon as we got money ahead, we 
bought land. My money, a gift from 
a relative, paid for a third of that 
land, and we mortgaged for the rest. 
Before we lifted that mortgage, we 
bought more land and mortgaged 
again. 

The first few years I got my house- 
work done so quickly that I surprised 
my neighbors by working in the fields 
I got surprised by finding out that no 
matter how many hours a woman 
spends in the fields or in helping about 
the chores, her partner is apt to con- 
sider a “pinch” in the housework hers 
to get through the best way she can. 
I began my partner's education right 
there. Now, he can wash the dishes, 
get the children off to school,. or 
churn, as easily as I can milk and do 
the chores when he has the grip. -’er- 
haps that is one reason he built the 
cistern, bought the engine for washing 
and churning, and urged me to get a 
bread mixer. 

I soon saw that my partner had cer- 
tain hours for work, an hour off for 
dinner, and as few chores as possille 
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after supper. I copied him. I now 
have certain hours to work, I take my 
turn at the daily paper during the 
noon hour, and I rest and visit with 
my partner instead of sewing or mend- 
ing after supper. True, my work piles 
up sometimes, but when my partner's 
work piles up he hires a man. I can’t 
always hire a woman, but I can have 
a quarter's worth of bread sent out 
on the mail or buy myself a ready- 
made dress. 

I saw that there were days when I 
Was at home at work, while my part- 
ner was attending sales where he did 
not intend to buy anything, going to 
elections, etc. I did not begrudge him 
these days. They were good for him 
He mingled with his kind, and was 
rested and educated. Some neighbor- 
hoods have ‘‘Ladies’ Aids” or clubs, 
ours didn't have. The woman on the 
farm with small children Often puts 
in weeks in the winter without leaving 
the place. I needed rest and educa- 
tion, too, so I got me a hobby, and 
I'm thinking of taking a correspond- 
ence course in it. My neighbor con- 
siders it her right to spend as much 
time on a correspondence course in 
drawing as her partner does in visit- 
ing with his kind. 

While I was putting in my time and 
keeping things even as to work, sacri- 
fices, education, and the like, my part- 
ner informed me one day that he 
could sell a bunch of stock and the 
timber forty, pay the mortgage and 
stand with a good farm and some 
stock and machinery in the clear. I 
had been thinking about this partner- 
ship business for some time. Any- 
thing new for the house, a piece of 
furniture, the piano which I rarely 
found time to touch, but which our 
daughters were learning to play, even 
my clothes, were always spoken of in 
a manner which indicated that they 
were a gift from my partner to me. 
The chickens were called mine, I 
raised them; but he hauled them to 
town and pocketed the money. I al- 
ways asked for every cent and ac- 
counted for the way it was spent. 
Things were in a terrible muddle as 
they are apt to be in any partnership 
where there are no articles of agree- 
ment. I owned nothing. 

I had a talk with my partner. Of 
course, everything he had he intended 
to share with me, but I refused to be 


satisfied with good intentions. I was 
taken into full partnership. Today. 
we do lots of figuring and talking 


things overin our family. We know 
about what the stock on the place is 
worth about what the land will sell for, 
and just what we owe. We plan ex- 











penditures together and when we can- 
not agree, which is very seldom, if it 
is something for the house it is left 
to my judgment, if for the outside it 
is left to him. We have no personal 
allowances, each uses his own judg- 
ment. and accounts for what is spent. 
I do not say as a neighbor does, “All 
I'm getting out of slaving and sacri- 
ficing is my board and clothes, and I 
have to wheedie and whine to get the 
clothes.” I have an equal share in 
the acres of land. One half the 
permanent investment is mine. Should 
I die, as many another hard working 
sacrificing wife has done, my children, 
and not another woman, will inherit 
my estate. 





The Rescue of Hec 


FRANK MONROE BEVERLY 


“I'm the nearest dead broke,” said 
Jackey Miller, the fifteen-year-old, 
“that I've been since Hec was a pup, 
and he’s now a great big doz.” 

“That's too bad,” said his chum, 
Martin Tipton. “I feel in the same 
class myself, but—" 

“That reminds me,” interrupted 
Jackey, “Hec has been gone sinca 
Thursday, and we can hear nothing 
of him. 

“Why,” said Martin, “I remember 
hearing Hec go past our place on 
Thursday, I think it was, with a pack 
of hounds, supposed to have been 
after a fox. They were going toward 
the mountain. I know Hec’'s bark.” 

The boys lived with their parents, 
who owned farms in Cumberland 
Mountain, and at that season of the 
year they were kept quite busy, other- 
wise Jackey would have been out 
looking for his canine friend. 

“Tomor’ will be Sunday,” said 
Jackey, “and I'll go into the moun- 
tain and look for him.” 

“Uncle Winfield’s two dogs were 
with the pack, and I remember séc- 
ing them both at home this morning 
There were two or three strange dogs 
with the pack.” 

“Say, Martin, won't you go 
me to look for him?’ 

Martin promised to go, and they 
separated. 

On the following morning, Sunday, 
as early as they could get off, Jackey 
and Martin started into the mountain 
to look for Héc, going in the direc- 
tion in which Martin thought the 
pack had been headed. The boys 
knew the adjacent sections of the 


with 


mountain, and confidence inspired 
them The dim path over which 
the boys made their way led into the 
recesses of the mountain, into the 
roughs which were not frequented. 
Dwarf pimres grew upon the hi'is 
huge granite rocks and towering, 
overhanging cliffs were to be seen 


here and there. 

They found mountain climbing 
rather tiresome As the sun beamed 
down they began to perspire rather 
freely Seeing an inviting shade cast 
by some pines, they made their way 
thither, and sat upon a stone to rest. 
While sitting there they heard the 
how! of a dog, the sound appearing 
to come from beyond the next hill. 

“That's Hec, or I'm badly mis- 
taken,” said Jackey, jumping up and 
starting in that direction Martin 
followed. Everything was still except 
for the cawing of some crows that 
were filVing overhead The boys 
picked their way through the mass 
of rocks that seemed to have been 
thrown up by some volcanic eruption 
in bygone days. When hey had 
gained the place from which they 
thought the sound had _ proceeded, 
Jackey called, “Here, Hec, here.” 

They heard the dog whine, and 
looking upward to a cliff nearby, 
they saw Hec on a porch-like exten- 
sion not far from the top of the cliff. 
He lost no time in going around the 
cliff and up on the hill, from where 
he walked out to the top. It was 
about ten feet from the top down to 
the floor upon which his canine 
friend had doubtless passed the tast 
two or three days. They found a 
broken piece of fallen sapling, and 
pushing it endwise over the cliff the 
lower end rested on the floor, the 
other against the top of the cliff, in 
a leaning position. Down this Jackey 
slid till his feet found a resting place. 
About five feet above the floor he 
saw a hole through which he thought 
the dog must have come, and taking 
him in his arms, he lifted him up and 
started him into the opening. The 
poor animal, glad to be liberated 
disa ppeared. 

Jackey hastened up the pole to the 
top of the cliff, and he and Martin 
saw the dog emerge from an open- 
ing among the broken rocks. 

The boys decided that the fox had 
entered the opening, the dog  fol- 
lowed, that his foxship had jumped 
from the floor, and the dog, not dar- 
ing te follow, had remained. 





“Yes,” said the manager, “we want 
aman for our information bureau, 
but he must be a man who can answer 
all sorts of questions and not lose his 
head.” 

“That's me exactly,” said the appli- 
cant, with enthusiasm. “Tm the 
father of eight children.” 
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American Agriculturist 


For the Busy Farm Housekeeper 


“No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor; the idlers are not happy, there is for 
them little joy of life. They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 


luxury of rest. 


Pansy Culture 
HELEN R, HARDY 


No other flower, it seems to me, 
rewards the amateur gardener as 
dees the pansy. There is a real 
picasure in planting and caring for 
the plants, and a -- pleasure _ still 
keener in viewing the successful re- 
sult of our labors—a mass of bloom- 
ing tlower faces, 

| prefer to grow the plants from 
seed, thus securing a greater variety 
of bloom. I started the last plants 
1 raised in a _ hotbed. However, 
since the self-sown ‘seeds in last 
year’s bed come up of themselves 
very early, I see no reason why we 
should not sow the seeds early i 
April with as good success as with 
the self-sown seedlings. Some people 
advocate sowing pansy seed in July, 
but the ground is so dry at that time 
of year that oftentimes the seeds fail 
to grow. The plants sown in April 
I transplanted about the last of May 
to the sheltered east side of the 
house. Here they could enjoy the 
warmth of the morning sun but not 
suffer from its withering rays of 
midafternoon. Pansies like rich 
soil, plenty of moisture, and some 
shade. After caring tenderly for the 
little plants, I noticed toward the 
latter part of July little buds begin- 
ning to raise their tiny heads from 
the heart of the leaf clusters. I 
could scarcely wait for them to un- 
fold their petals and reveal their 
hidden secrets. Indeed, so great was 
my curiosity that I pulled several 
‘tuds to pieces to discover their color. 
That autumn they bloomed quite 
satisfactorily. I covered them with 
straw to protect them from the win- 
ter’s snow and ice, and under this 
coverlet they slept snugly all through 
the long, cold winter. 

But it was in the following sum- 
mer that the pansies bloomed in 
such profusion, a joy to us all through 
the season. Uncovering my _ . bed 
early in the springtime, I found the 
plants looking fresh and _= green. 
Here and there I discovered buds, 
some half-blown, but blighted, others 
small and uninjured. My pansies 
were blooming profusely in May, and 
long before other garden flowers 
were up I was picking two and three 
large bouquets a week from my little 
plot. 

You must pick pansies if you wish 
to keep them blooming. And what 
a pleasure it was to pick them! 
Usually some friend helped me 
gather them. We used to go out 
after supper before I began my 
evening studies, sit down on the 
grass, and admire those pansies. 
And such _ pansies as they were—pale 
blue, dark velvety purple, some 
nearly black, snowy white ones with 
little golden centers, iarge bright 
yellow ones, variegated white and 
purple, deep red, and mixtures that 
were truly indescribable. And how 
they bloomed! One night I counted 
seventy ‘blossoms on _ one plant. 
There is a distinction about a pansy 
which other flowers do not possess. 
Each one seems to have a personal- 
ity all its own that blooms forth in 
the little upturned flower faces. 

I found out the pleasure of giving 
in sharing my pansies with my 
friends and neighbors. I made my 
bouquets up in regular florist 
fashion, a knack I learned from 
taking a florist’s bunch apart. All 
through that summer the pansies 
bloomed lavishly, and on Thanks- 
giving morning I picked my last few 
Pansies and then covered them up 
for the winter. 


Space-Savers 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 

Not every farmhouse is the typical 
rambling structure full of cupboards 
and closets and unexpected corners. 
Just as often it is quite devoid of 
storage room and crowded as_ to 
sleeping quarters. In the latter case 
it frequently becomes a serious prob- 
lem just what to do with the para- 
phernalia incident to family and 
household use. 

When living in cramped quarters 
we found a box couch most useful 
Here were stored many out-of-season 
garments that would otherwise have 
crowded bureau and closet. The 
couch made a comfortable seat and 
resting place in the family living- 
room, and looked quite innocent of 
playing so important a part in the 
housekeeping. 

In a small sleeping-room where 
closets are at a premium, we always 
try to substitute a shirtwaist or a 
skirt box for one of the chairs. Such 
a box takes up but little more space 
than would a chair, provides a com- 





storage 


furnishes 
number of 


fortable seat and 
room for an astonishing 
garments. 

The inside of a closet door will hol@ 
a great many odds and ends if pro- 
vided with rows of stout pockets 
hooks. We find the pockets handy as 
receptacles for shoes, rubbers, stock- 
ings, mittens, clothes-brushes, mend- 
ing materials, and all of the things 
that have a way of getting lost in a 
crowded closet. 


Rods placed across a narrow closet 
upon which to hook garment-hangers 
as suits are hung in a store allows of 
many garments being hung in a small 
space without crushing. Curtain rods 
are good for this purpose, or stout 
wire may be carried across from 


hooks at each side. 
A folding screen with hooks’ at the 


back may act as an improvised closet 
for one’s everyday garments when a 
closet is lacking And with such a 
screen one may establish the periodi- 
al sewing in a corner of the living- 
room without introducing onfusion 
and disorder throughout the whole 
room, 

In the kitchen closet a broad, low 
shelf upon which to place the shoes, 
boots and rubbers that always ac- 
cumulate there will save handling 
them all each time the floor is swept. 
When the pantry is small, it saves 
space to buy mixing bowls, baking 
dishes and basins that “nest” into 
each other. 

A wire or stout cord. stretched 


across inside the cupboard about 
two inches above each shelf makes a 
safe support behind which to set up 
platters and large plates that other- 
wise take up more than their share 
of shelf-space. 





Fire Fighting in the Home 

The state fire marshal of Kansas 
recently issued the following rules 
for fighting fires in houses: 

The first thing to get is the ladder 
so one can quickly carry water up 
to put upon the fire started in the 
shingles of the roof by sparks. A lad- 
der is needed at the country school- 
house too, for nearly all fires in 
these houses start in the roof or in 
the attic, and a ladder must be used 
to get into the attic with water. If 
is also a good plan to have a bucket 
of water ready for use in the attic. 

In farmhouse kitchens there 
should always be a bucket kept full 
of water ready for use for putting 
out a starting fire. In winter salt is 
put into the water in the fire-bucket 
so that it cannot freeze. Fires result- 
ing from grease or fat boiling over 


stove should not have water 


on the 


thrown on them, as that spreads tke 
blaze. Use ashes, baking soda, salt, 
or flour to smother it. 

The best thing in the house or store 
for putting out a fire is one of the 
metal tanks known as the carbonic 
acid fire extinguisher. One of 
them holds two buckets full of water, 
and is three times as high as it is 


thick. At the top it has a piece of 
hose a. yard long. From one of 
them water is thrown by the force of 
carbonic acid gas made in the can, 
when it is turned upside down ready 
for use, Water may be thrown 
through the hose to the top of a 
three-story house. This extinguisher 
is more valuable inside the house 
where a stream can be thrown on fire 
in many places which cannot be 
reached with a bucket of water. 
Water takes more heat away from the 
burning material than any other fluid 
or substance. Things other than 
water used to put out a fire either 
smother it by keeping air from it, or 
make a gas which pushes the air 
away. 

If the blaze is just starting, pour 
water on the material that is burn- 
ing, not at the blaze. One bucket of 
water will do more good if thrown on 
by the handful or with a broom, than 
if dashed on at once. Small fires may 
be snrothered with a rubber blanket 
or beaten out with a wet broom. Salt 
or sulphur should be used to put out 
fires im the stovepipe or chimney. A 
gasoline fire can be put out by 
smothering it with wet rags, woolen 
cloths, sand, ashes, or flour. If water 
is used, put it on in large quantities. 
A small amount spreads the flame. 
Do not throw water on flames which 
start from kerosene o#, as this tends 
to spread the blaze. Smother the 
flames with a carpet, quilt, or heavy 
clothing. Do not leave a door open 
when you run out to give an alarm. 
If the doors and windows are closed 
when the fire starts, one can get the 
firemen in time to put it out while it 
is only in one room. 





“This class comprehends the mean- 
ing of words very quickly,” said the 
Boston teacher to her visitors. “You 
noticed we spoke of the word ‘ransom’ 
a few minutes ago. How many’— 
turning to the children—‘“can think 
of a sentence containing the word 
‘ransom’? Every one. Yes, Harold?’ 

Harold arose proudly. 

“My sister’s beau ran some when 
children wondered 
dismissed three 


a 
And then the 

why the class was 

minutes early. 









Indade it’s meself that’s proud, 
Look at thim clothes! 
They’re as white on the loine, 

As the foine driven snows. 
It pays, faith, to boil ’em, 
And rinse thim out twi 
i And blue thim and ring thi 


As toight as a tice. 


1 QOugh! There isn’t a neighbor 
On the whole str 








So snowy and s 
Sure! I jist long for wash day, 
To hang out me clothes, 
And have thim a invyin’ 
The loikes of thim snows. 








And thin how I] hang thim out! 
First comes the shates, 
The slips and coverlids, 
The big loine compliates. 
The ’kerchiefs, the co’lars, 
The aprons and shirts, 
And thin I top off wid 
A foine row of skirts. 






















Mrs. Pat Donavan's Soliloquy 


Now, there’s Mrs Flanagan’s loine 
If you plaze, 
Ough ! 
Had been hung by a braze. 
t's muddy and suddy, 
Half rinsed in the blue; 
And the wash to the woman 
Jist gives one a clew. 


Sure Pat often scolds me 
Fur taken me toime, 
And wearin’ me strength out. 
Wid the wash on the loine. 
But faith! 
Fur right proud is he, 
Whin I tell him the wash 
Is an index to me. 


Sure ivery thing ’round us 
Is only to spake 

Of the thought that is in us, 
From wake unto wake. 

The bread and the bafestake, 
The shine of the tin, 

They’re all but reflections 

Of the heart that’s widin. 


You’d think that the wash 





I jist stops him, 







Only the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 


What I Have Learned 


Home-made Cloihes Hamper—The 
basket hampers on the market are 


usually expensive and beyond the 
means of many housewives who 
would like a receptacle to keep to- 


gether the soiled clothes during the 
week. I find the following handy 
and it certainly did not cost much 
money. Take an ordinary flour barrel; 
cover with cretonne and line with 
gingham or any old material which 
you happen to have. Fasten the 
head together securely. I used two 
cross bars of wood for the under side. 
Cover both sides with the cretonne 
and fasten a handle to the top.—[G. 
SB. H., 

Melting Paraffin—W hen using paraf- 
fin, melt it in an old tea or coffee pot 
and you will find it much easier to 
pour it over the contents of the jelly 
cups from this than from a basin. 
When a jelly cup is opened, wash the 
paratiin which was on top and put 
back into the melting pot, thereby 
insuring a constant supply.—([{Mrs 

" a) 


Breakfast Cereal—Wash a _ good 
grade of wheat, dry and put through 
a coffee mill kept for that purpose. 
When cooked in an oatmeal cooker 
for a couple of hours, it is as nice a 
tasting cereal as you could wish and 
one of the most nutritious.—[Home- 
steader. 

Turning Hem—Mother can turn the 
truest hems on sheets, pillow slips, etc, 
of anyone I know. She turns the first 
edge, then cuts a measure as long as 
the hem will be in depth. Next she 
uses the measure, sticking a pin 
through the cloth to about half its 
length. The pins should be put in 
about three inches apart. Begin at 
the left and see how quickly and easily 
you can turn and baste a wide hem in 
this way.—[K. E. S. 

Scorched Vegetables—An old house- 
keeper once told me that if ever a ket- 
tle of potatoes, rice, turnips, beans, or 
any vegetable boiled dry and scorched, 
to immediately set the kettle into a 
pan of cold water. This takes all the 
scorched taste from the vegetables. 
This “help” has saved many a dinner 
for me and I hope others will benefit 
by it.—[C. A. P. 

Cooky Help—Until recently I have 
dreaded making any kind of cookies 
because the dough would stick so bad- 
ly to the molding board. A friend 
told me to prepare the dough and let 
stand for at least an hour or so before 
handling and I would find the task 
much easier. I have tried this and it 
certainly works well, especially with 
ginger cookies, where you use hot 
water.—[Mrs A. B. M. 

[Will Mrs A. B. M. please send her 
full name and address to the house- 
hold editor?] 

Ironing Hooks—In ironing articles 
that have button, hooks and eyes or 
spap fasteners on them, I always place 
a folded turkish towel or flannel on 
the board, then spread the garment 
with fasteners or whatever they hap- 
pen to be face down on the board and 
iron over them. The hooks press into 
the flannel and leave the material 
smooth. This does'away with the un- 


sightly marks left by ironing over 
such fastenings.—[C. A. P. 

Rotating Linen — When putting 
away the ironing, place the towels, 
napkins, sheets, pillow cases and 
handkerchiefs which have just been 
ironed at the bottom of their re- 


spective piles in the drawer or linen 
closet. This takes a little more time 
but all pieces will then get an equal 
amount of wear and the supply will 
last longer.—[P. C. D. 

Painting Stairs—As we all sleep up- 
stairs, it was a puzzle to me how to 
paint the stair steps until it came to 
me that I could paint every other step 
first and then when they were dry, 
paint the rest.—[C. M. M. 

New Iron Kettle—To prepare a new 
iron kettle for use and to prevent rust, 
fill with potato parings anu water 
and boil for an hour. Then wash with 
hot water, wipe dry and rub with a 
little lard.—[H. N. 

Ironing Help—A small piece of 
beeswax or fine paraffin put on the 
piece of cloth or paper on which you 
wipe your irons when ironing will 
keep them smooth and make the work 
seem much easier.—[Mrs M. B 

Apples Stuffed with Pecan Nuts— 
Remove the blossom end of the apples, 
scoop out the center and fill with 
pecan nuts, adding a dessertspoon of 
sugar and a teaspoon-of vanilla syrup 
to each apple. Bake until tender with 
a little water in the pan. When ready 
to serve a cherry on the top of each 
apple adds attractiveness 
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A Number Song 
LENA B, ELLINGWOOD 
One little girl, who went out for a walk 






Saw fwo little squirrels at play on a 
rock 
Three little clouds sailing over the sky, 
- jit ) birds rning to fly, 
I littl S, euc its face, 
Sir little -dogs nning a race, 
Seven little d *KS who went waddling 
along, 
ght little robins who sang a sweet 
song 
Nine little boys who were playing base 
ball 
And te purple violets, dainty and 
small 
This little gir ised her eyes and her 
mind 


So many nice things, while oute walk- 
ing, to find. 





A Change of Opinion 
fARION F, RITTENHOUSE 

“A Bennett,” said Aunt Martha 
Bennett, impressively, “should hold 
herself above a Larkin.” 

“But, Aunt Martha,” protested 
Helen Bennett tearfully, “you know 
very well that there are no brighter, 
nicer young people in the neighbor- 
hood thar Mary Larkin and her 

other. They aren't at all like the 
older members of the family who 


re so shiftless. It will spoil my 
irty for me, if I cannot invite them ” 
What's bred in the bone will come 
out in the flesh, Aunt Martha 
quoted o1 larly. “Just you wait 
and see. ise they're not shiftless 
now is 1 gn that they never will 
be That Mary is the picture of her 


Aunt — 1h. who was the slackest 














h use per lat ever lived 

well Mary isn't her Aunt Hannah, 
and she t help her aunt’s faults, 
you hee 

“Anyway, the Larkinses can’t comet 
to my house to a party,” declared 
Aunt Mart . “You can have the 
party, o1 t, just as you like. but 
you can't |! e the Larkinses, part) 
or pat 

. then, “replied Heler 
“it’s no L <ins and no party, for I 
Vv Mar y g sa party 
to W and he I her are not 

D t s you like,” said Aunt 
Mart was really very much 
di nted; for she had made so 
ma for Helen's birthday 
part S was vel fond of her 

proud of her, but she 
was Si proud of her family 
name il e could not bear to think 
that ember of the Bennett 
fan sh d have for a friend a girl 
who 1c ¢ ende rom the poorest 
most shift people in the neighbor- 
hood. T that the young people, 
Archi ! [ary Larkin, were indus- 
trious 1m ious and in every way 
pra eighed wit \unt 
Mar 

“~W I s tha Ma Larkir 
she said to Helen, “that slovenly aunt 
of hers ci es right to my mind, and 
wher [ the voy, I think of his 
uncle tha ght and trespassed and 
ought t ve been in iil, and of his 
Srandfat r on his mother’s side who 
could neither read nor write, and who 
Was continually pufling away on an 
old corncob pipe. Faugh! Don't talk 
to me of the Larkins 

=< = n't mentio! the to you 
agair rie Heler brushing away 
indignant tears, ‘“‘but T can't see how 
you n s good and kind as you 
be s ruel in your judgment of 
Archie nd Mary, who have struggle! 
against so many disadvantages and 
have e respect and liking of 
ever ( ept you. And then there 
is t er, too, who is so kind 
and i, and who worked so hard 
when t I idren were small in order 
to the in school.” 

“Rur - now, or the flowers wiil 
be wit! 1, interrupted Aunt 
Mart} ind as for the Larkinses, 
they can’t much, or they wouldn’t 
be t se of my niece arguing 
With me so boldly 

“Why, aren't you going too? 
questioned Helen, in surprise for 
when they had begun their planning 
for the party, and the guests they had 
both been rv idy to make their weetkty 


Journey to the cemetery, where : lept 
nearly every member of the Bennett 
family save Aunt Martha and Helen 
me 3 co! re to go with you,” re- 
tied A t Martha, dignifiedly. “You 
would be thinking of the perfections 
of the Larkinses all the way. Re- 
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For Farm Boys and Girls 
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Tuten 


ad 


white ones on your 


on the fact that 


It was perhaps 
Martha awoke f wrathful dream 
grandfather puiiag 
smoke from his 
; heard the babble of many 
excited voices in the yard below. 


yard just in time to see Mrs Johnson 
bearing a highly 


- for several genera- 
and set it down upon a chicken 


shrieked Aunt 





slats with her 
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ladder against the wall. She heard 
the neighbors attempt to dissuade 
him. She must already be smothered 
they assured him, and besides. the 
walls were about ready to fall in. 

“I don’t deserve to be saved,” 
cried Aunt Martha. “I don’t deserve 
to have him risk his life to save 
mine.” 

She saw him pause a moment at the 
foot of the ladder and embrace his 
mother and sister. She heard his 
mothers murmured blessing. as she 
stood and watched him turn to face 
the long. dreadful journe ip the 
tottering walls. 

Aunt Martha Bennett says now 
that she does not remember whether 
Archie dragged or carried her down 
the ladder, or whether she came 
down unassisted save by Archies tirm, 
reassuring hand. She only remem- 
bers that she came down with he: 
eyes closed, and that on every round 
of the ladder, she prayed silently 
“Lord forgive me for misjudging the 
Larkinses 


When she reached the foot of the 
ladder, she brushed aside the excited 
friends who surrounded and with 
her hand on Archie’s arm, walked 


with the stately, dignified tread for 
which the old-time Bennetts had been 
noted, to where Archie's mother and 
sister stood, then dignitied Aunt 
Martha put her arms around meek 
little Mrs Larkins’ neck and kissed 
her. 

“You must be very proud of your 
children,” said Aunt Martha, “I'd 
feel] like I was the richest woman in 
the world, if they were mine. It 
makes me very happy and proud t« 
know that they are friends of my 
Helen, and I should be very proud 
to call their mother my friend, too,’ 
and Mrs Larkin's radiant face made 
answer. 

“When we get our new house bui!t 
we will have to give some sort of 4 
housewarming, Helen,’ said Aunt 
Martha, a few days later, “so sup 
pose we make it a little party i: 
honor of Mary and Archie Larkin? 


“Oh, Aunt Martha! cried Heler 
delightedly, “do you really mean i 
It seems too good to be true more 
like a fairy story. I never hea of 
anything so lovely really habpes ning 

“Well, I never heard that Ben- 
nett couldn't change her mind,” re- 


plied Aunt Martha, serenely. 





Rhymed Trees 


MARY E. GARDNER 


The first rhymed tree is beech, 
Everyone should be able to name all 
the others 
First’s a tree that nea the ocean 

shonld be, 
This one recalls a 








The heart .of this s d b out 
and strong, 

While this one, surely, should never 
tand wrong; 

Now a . that in sp gs is ned 
sweet 

Linked closely to one that's ce and 
neat 

To find this tree just on your own hand 
glance, 

This -one, a gir) likes to be at a, dance 

Two letters just join to make this fi 

“Go, travel,” this one suggests unt ne 

his egins wit fift; uur t tis 
Sal 

Here’s one who might baz n s 
well fed; 

Hard, heavy, this tree, a tal of 
might, 

The day or the year this tells upon 
sight; 

A famous nickna ne this t doth carry 

This one, they say, on cigars, will tarry 


Sixteen trees here are hidden, large and 
small, 

Guess. all -that you can and try to 
find all 
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New Motorcycle > Type 


Write for our new 115 cataleg. Rend 

1915 improvements abov: othing iike't this bieyse 
ever offered before. Other features,too. Send 
catalog. The New Arrow—the most wonderful Diepcke 
value ever built. All sizes for boys, men and women. 


Pay as You Ride 4.s"i. "misnicome bing 
riding E it sight av pyer- ey, ink o B este LJ 

ete aa Hy oy bo of ¢ woe. 
WRITE TODAY daicr ni Grae etm 
Arrow Cycle Co., Dent. 4305 California & 19th St., Chicage, ML 
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4ACE CURTAINS 


GIVEN 


These are large 
beautiful Notting- 
ham Lace Curtatus 
7% yds. long, ele- 
gant Datterus 
handsome wide 
borders, firm, weil- 
finished edge Suit- 
able for parlor, sit- 
ting-room or cham- 
ber. Write for 25 
cakes Castile sosp 





—~ our $2.56 

we send yeu 
T w O PAIRS of 
these handsome 
lace curtains. 


FRIEND SOAP Oo. 
Dept. 532, Concerd Jet, Maes 





‘SAVE HALF Your 


Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘“Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 
casing, chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free to nr with Sample Color Vards. Write me. 

IT I can sa\e you money 


0. W. pele 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 


R 
_HAIR BALSAM 
nd beautifies the 
— tes_ @ laxuriant AP 


Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents hair falling. 

1.00 








SILKS rz toe Fece_ cou 


for l@e and packages for 25c, suitabie 
for making patch quilts and beautiful sofa pillows, ete 
1 lb. paekage, many large pieces, 9% cents Prepaid 


THE VANITIE CO., 1811 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


MORE MONEY TO THE FARMER 


—cheaper f pee to th i entific marketing 
Send x = “STATE. DEPT OF FOODS AND 
MARKETS, "Th ‘West 23d St., New York City 


PATE That Protect and Pay 

NTS: Send Sketch or Mode! fo: 
Search. Books and Adoice 

free. Watson &. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 0. C 


BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


A Dreams of the Passing of the Old and the Coming of the New 
p ai Life By Charies William Burkett 








Pust the thing f or amateurs. An ideal play for granges, 
tarmers’ clubs, al schools, agricultural schools, and 
bolleges and other organizations in country districts. In 


| three acts. Stage and costume adaptable to the simplest 


facilities. Play rich and full of theglory and beauty of 
conntry life. Will afford an entire evening of fun, enter- 
tainment and country home Jessons Full inetractions. 
Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for performing play 
at special prices. Send orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
815 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N.Y, 






























“WHITE HOUSE” COFFEE 









is scrupulously pre 
the cleanliest, best- 


coffee-roasting establis 


red for the market in 


ighted, best ventilated 
ent in the world. 


Automatic machinery handles it from the 
of import to the sealed can in which 









reaches you. 


SUCH CONDITIGNS OUGHT TO APPEAL 

















In 1, 2 and 3-tb. air tight tin cans only —- whole 
crouad or savatel. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





Order Y 


URING May we are daily 

distributing carloads of 

Overland Sixes to all of 
our dealers who come in direct 
contact with you. 


This enables us to make im- 
mediate deliveries in almost 
any section of the country. 


All waits, delays and promises 
are eliminated. 


You can get your Overland Six 
now. 


And ‘‘now”’ is when you want 
it, for this is the finest season 
of the year. 





This car is without question 
the greatest Six, for the money, 
on the market. 


It seats seven adults—com- 
fortably. 


The wheelbase is 125 inches. 


The wheelbase of other Sixes, 
at a similar price is shorter. 


The six-cylinder motor is of 
the latest en bloc design. It is 
conservativelv rated at 45 horse- 


power 


Other Models $795 to $1600. 


The motors of other Sixes, at 
a similar price, are not as 
powerful, nor as flexible, nor 
as up-to-date. 


The Overland has high ten- 
sion magneto ignition. 


Most other Sixes have not. 


The tires are 35” x 414” all 
around, with non-skids in the 
rear. 


The tires of other Sixes, ata 
similar price, are smaller. 


Most other Sixes do not have 
non-skids on the rear. 


Such is the economical result 
of Overland quantity produc- 
tion. F 


We give more car for less money 
simply because we produce more 
cars than any other manufacturer 
of Sixes in the world. 


Buy an Overland Six and save 
money. 


See the Overland dealer to- 
day. 

If you haven’t his address, 
write us quickly. 


** Made in U. S. A.” 
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ours NOW 


Deliveries can be made ime- 
mediately. 


This is the greatest Six in 
America. 


Order yours now. 


Send For This Great 
FREE Book 


We have just published a 
book entitled, ‘*Points in Judg- 
ing an Automobile.’’ 

This book explains and pic- 
tures fifty-eight definite Over. 
land Advantages. Send for the 
book today. It’sfree. Fill out 
this coupon right now. 





Mail This Coupon Today 
The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept. 30] Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Please send me free of charge and 


post paid your book entitled ‘* Pointa 
in Judging an Automobile.’* 


Name... 





ER 


Bile Seo <crnncetesiintacnntiesighetnwnantnan 





Town... 


County ccsainaiiinniell Ns ctakantniniaieetatnsmnoee 











All prices f. o. b. Toledo. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 

















